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TO  MY  COUSIN  IDA  H.  COST. 


INTRODUCTION 


John  Crowne  was  one  of  the  most  productive 
dramatists  of  the  Restoration  time.  He  attained  to 
a  certain  distinction  both  as  a  writer  of  tragedies 
and  comedies.  His  dramatic  productions  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  English  stage  long  ago,  his  plays 
are  indeed  only  mentioned  as  links  in  the  chain  of 
the  literary  productions  of  the  English  poets.  Yet 
his  comedies  are  not  devoid  of  a  certain  merit,  and 
his  tragedies  deserve  to  be  noticed. 

The  dialogue  in  his  comedies  is  often  overflowing 
with  wit  and  eloquence,  and  when  reading  his  tra- 
gedies we  are  frequently  struck  by  the  powerful  and 
poetical  language.  Langhaine,  in  his  account  of  the 
English  Dramatic  Poets,  Oxon  1691,  12'"**,  advances 
the  following  opinion  of  our  poet,  speaking  of  him 
as  "a  person,  now  living,  who  has  attempted  all  sorts 
of  dramatic  poetry  with  different  success...  If  I  may 
be  allowed  to  speak  my  sentiments,"  he  says,  "I  think 
his  genius  seems  fittest  for  Comedy,  though  possibly 
his  Tragedies  are  no  ways  contemptible,  of  all  which, 
in  my  weak  judgment,  his  ^Destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem' seems  the  best."  Then  comes  an  enumeration 
of  Crowne's  plays  up  to  1691.  There  are  also  some 
notes  as  to  the  sources  from  which   the  plots  have 


been  derived.  —  Of  Crowne  and  his  merits  as  a 
dramatist,  the  '^Biographia  Dramatica"  gives  the 
following  opinion.  "As  a  man  he  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed many  amiable  and  social  virtues,  mingled 
with  great  vivacity  and  easiness  of  disposition.  As 
a  writer,  his  numerous  works  bear  sufficient  testi- 
mony of  his  merit.  His  chief  excellence  ly  in 
comedy,  yet  his  tragedies  are  far  from  contempt- 
ible. His  plots  are  for  the  most  part  his  own  inven- 
tion ;  his  characters  are  in  general  strongly  coloured 
and  highly  finished,  and  his  dialogue  lively  and  spi- 
rited, attentively  diversified,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
several  speakers." 

Very  little  of  actual  record  concerning  Crowne's 
life  has  come  down  to  us,  we  only  possess  such  infor- 
mation concerning  him,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
letters  of  John  Dennis.  —  His  father,  after  many 
adventures  in  his  own  country,  went  over  to  Nova 
Scotia,  where  he  settled  down  as  an  Independent 
minister.  He  is  stated  to  have  incurred  a  loss  of  land. 
Crowne  alludes  to  this  property  in  his  Dedication  of 
the  English  Friar  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  :  "I  had 
much  bread  from  the  Princely  bounty  of  King 
Charles,  and  claims  to  more  from  his  justice  for  a 
great  province  of  vast  value  given  in  his  reign  to 
the  French,  half  of  which  was  my  fathers  rightful 
property  and  mine  as  his  heir."  Then  again  in  the 
Dedication  of  Caligula  to  the  Earl  of  Rumney  he 
says:  ''...I  have  suffered  severely,  and  therefore  may 
be  allowed  to  speak.  The  favour  or  rather  autho- 
rity which  a  mighty  neighbouring  kingdom  had  in 
our  court  some  years  ago,  got  my  inheritance,  which. 
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tho'  it  lay  in  the  deserts  of  America,  would  have 
enabled  me,  if  I  cou'd  have  kept  it,  to  have  lived 
at  my  ease  in  those  beautiful  parts  of  the  world; 
the  loss  of  it  has  made  England  a  'desert  to  me. 
No  wonder  then  if  I  am^  pleas'd  with  the  success  of 
our  wise  and  valiant  king,  who  was  born  to  free 
and  do  justice  to  oppressed  mankind,  and  I  hope  to 
myself.''  Our  author  being  thrown  on  his  own 
resources  crossed  the  Atlantic  at  an  early  period 
of  his  life,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  old  country. 
We  know  that  he  was  in  London  before  1666,  for 
in  1665  he  published  a  romance :  Pandion  and  Am- 
phigenia  or  the  coy  Lady  of  Thessalia,  consisting  of 
307  pages.  It  is  much  in  the  style  of  M«^^'  de  Scu- 
dery's  romances.  —  Necessity  had  forced  him  to 
seek  employment  as  gentleman-usher  to  an  old 
Independent  lady  of  quality.  As  soon  as  his  lite- 
rary productions  enabled  him  to  provide  for  his 
subsistence,  he  gave  up  this  more  than  uncongenial 
employment  to  devote  henceforth  all  his  time  to  the 
composition  of  dramatic  literature.  This  was  the 
department  of  literature  in  which  the  poets  exer- 
tions were  more  amply  rewarded  than  in  any  other. 
After  the  Restoration  the  theatres  were  limited 
to  two  in  number.  One  was  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  W.  Davenant  and  was  called  the  ^'Duke's  Theatre''. 
Betterton,  the  famous  actor  belonged  to  it.  At  the 
head  of  the  other  theatre  was  Killigrew,  this  one 
being  called  the  Kings  company.  Among  its  writers 
were  Dryden,  Sir  R.  Howard,  Wycherley,  Durfey, 
James  Howard,  Lacy,  Duflfet  and  Lee,  whilst  Crowney 
Etheredge,  Lord  Orrery,   Otway,  Shadwell,  Ravens- 


eroft,  Settle,  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn  and  Tate  were  par- 
ticularly connected  with  the  Duke's  Theatre.  Edward 
Howard,  Sidley  and  Bankes  wrote  for  both  houses. 

Crowne  soon  reached  to  a  certain  distinction  as 
an  author  of  plays.  His  name  was  well  known  in 
London,  the  Court  took  notice  of  him  and  he  seems 
to  have  been  in  great  favour  with  Charles  II,  the 
dissolute  but  amiable  monarch  of  England. 

In  1671  appeared  a  tragi-comedy  of  Crowne, 
entitled  Juliana,  or  the  Princess  of  Poland,  the  plot 
of  which  evidently  has  no  foundation  in  history, 
but  appears  to  be  of  the  authors  own  inven- 
tion. The  action  is  somewhat  complicated  and  not 
free  from  improbabilities.  It  is  written  chiefly  in 
blank  verse. 

The  next  year  followed  The  history  of  Charles  VIII 
or  the  Invasion  of  Naples  hy  the  French,  which  was 
the  first  new  play  brought  out  in  Dorset  Garden. 
According  to  Geneste,  it  was  performed  ^'six  days 
together  and  now  and  then  afterwards". 

Although  some  of  the  facts  are  known  to  have 
occurred  in  history  the  greater  part  of  the  plot  has 
no  historical  foundation.  The  love  story  is  alto- 
gether fictitious.  In  this  play  Crowne  abandons  the 
blank  verse  for  the  heroic  rhytme,  perhaps  from  a 
desire  to  please  the  king,  whose  prejudice  in  favour 
of  the  heroic  plays  was  well  known.  This  history 
is  dedicated  to  Rochester  whose  ephemeral  protec- 
tion Crowne  as  well  as  other  dramatists  of  the  time 
enjoyed. 

In  1675  The  Country  Wit,  Crowne's  first  comedy, 
was  performed   at   the   Duke's  Theatre.     It  derives 


part  of  its  plot  from  Moliere's  Le  Sicilien  ou  r amour 
peintre.  This  comedy  displays  a  great  deal  of  coarse 
gaiety. 

In  the  same  year  a  tragedy,  Andromache,  was 
brought  out  at  the  Duke's  Theatre.  Crowne  had 
adapted  it  for  the  English  stage  in  conjunction  with 
a  collaborator,  whose  name^  is  not  known.  It  is 
little  more  than  a  translation  from  the  French  of 
Racine. 

It  was  in  the  same  year  that  Crowne  was  set 
up  in  opposition  to  Dryden  through  the  influence  of 
Rochester.  Dryden  who  was  then  at  the  zenith  of 
glory  (he  had  succeeded  Sir  Wil.  Davenant  as  Poet 
laureate  in  1668)  had  fallen  into  disgrace  with  Ro- 
chester, partly  on  account  of  his  intimacy  with  Mul- 
grave,  the  Earl's  victorious  opponent,  but  chiefly  so 
because  Rochester  envied  the  immense  superiority 
of  his  talent.  The  consequence  was  that  Elkanah 
Settle  was  raised  to  a  temporary  rivalry  with  the 
poet  laureate.  The  author  of  the  Empress  of  Marocco 
now  assumed  the  title  of  "Servent  to  his  Majesty" 
which  by  right  belonged  to  Dryden.  The  latter's 
mortification  was  great  and  in  conjunction  with 
Shadwell  and  Crowne  he  published  his  ^^ Remarks  on 
the  Empress  of  Marocco" ,  which  Settle  duly  answered. 
Rochester,  whose  protection  was  always  short-lived 
was  now  anxious  to  dethrone  Settle,  because  he 
envied  his  growing  success.  To  eff'ect  this,  he  per- 
suaded Crowne  to  write  a  Masque  for  the  Court,  this 
setting  him  up  in  opposition  to  Dryden.  The  Masque 
of  Calisto  was  acted  in  1676  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Court  with  a  great  display  of  scenery  and  effect.    It 
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was  performed  more  than  twenty  times  at  Court. 
Crowne  informs  us  of  "The  dancing^  the  singing^ 
which  were  all  in  the  highest  perfection",  of  the 
"most  incomparable  beauty  and  rich  and  splendid 
habit  of  the  Princesses".  He  is  of  opinion  that  such 
persons  as  might  have  seen  it  performed  would  be 
disappointed  in  readingjt,  the  scenery  and  the  excel- 
lence of  representation  having  greatly  enhanced  the 
impression  it  made  on  the  audience.  The  Masque  was 
dedicated  to  the  Princess  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  who  afterwards  became  Queen 
Mary  of  England. 

In  his  address  to  the  Keader  Crowne  complains 
of  the  shortness  of  time  allotted  to  him  for  the 
composition  of  this  masque...  "I  had  not  time  enough 
allowed  me,  to  muster  together,  on  so  great  an  occa- 
sion those  few  abilities  I  have;  I  was  invaded  on 
the  sudden,  by  a  powerful  command  to  prepare  an 
entertainment  for  the  Court,  which  was  to  be  written, 
learnt,  practised  and  performed  in  less  time  than 
was  necessary  for  the  writing  alone...  True,  it  was 
not  performed  till  some  months  after  the  time  first 
decreed,  but  I  not  knowing  it  would  be  so  deferred, 
finished  my  part  within  the  time  first  allotted  me, 
which  was  scarce  a  month :  not  only  for  the  play, 
but  the  prologue,  and  songs,  the  nature  of  which  I 
was  wholly  a  stranger  to,  having  never  seen  any 
thing  of  the  kind." 

He  then  vindicates  himself  as  to  the  plot  of  the 
masque  which  is  derived  from  the  2*  book  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses.  The  subject  was  indeed  an  odd 
one  for  a  masque  to  be  acted  at  Court.     Crowne's 


vindication  runs  as  follows :  "And  as  men  who  do 
things  in  haste,  have  commonly  ill  fortune,  as  well 
as  ill  conduct,  I  resolving  to  choose  the  first  toler- 
able story  I  could  meet  with,  unhappily  encountered 
this  whereby  my  own  rashness,  and  the  malice  of 
fortune  I  involved  myself  before  I  was  aware  in  a 
difficulty  greater  than  the  invention  of  the  Philoso- 
pher's Stone,  that  only  endeavours  to  extract  gold 
out  of  the  coarsest  metals,  but  I  employed  myself  to 
draw  one  contrary  out  of  another ;  to  write  a  clean, 
decent  and  inoffensive  play  on  the  story  of  a  rape, 
so  that  I  was  engaged  in  this  dilemma,  either  wholly 
to  deviate  from  my  story,  and  so  my  story  would 
be  no  story,  or  by  keeping  to  it,  write  what  would 
be  unfit  for  the  Princesses  and  Ladies  to  speak  and 
a  Court  to  hear." 

The  Jupiter  of  the  masque  might  lend  itself  for 
a  satire  on  Charles  II,  expressing  such  principles 
as  we  know  the  merry  king  was  possessed  of. 

"But  for  all  joys  of  our  abode, 

From  earth  I  would  not  move; 

Nor  be  content  to  be  a  God, 

To  be  deprived  of  love...'' 

"I  care  not  what  disorders  there  shall  be; 

Let  heaven  and  earth  slide  into  anarchy. 

All  politic  cares  of  every  kind 

I'll  from  my  breast  remove; 

And  will  to-day  perplex  my  mind, 

With  never  a  thought  but  love." 

"For  I  will  be  control'd  in  no  amour; 

My  love  is  arbitrary  as  my  power." 

The  right  of  furnishing  the  court  with  plays 
properly  belonged  to  the  poet-laureate,  who  was 
kind  enough  to  compose  an  Epilogue  to  his  rival's 
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production.  Through  the  malevolent  influence  of  Ro- 
chester it  was  refused. 

Dryden  may  have  given  vent  to  his  own  injured 
feelings  when  writing  the  following  lines : 

"Ab  Jupiter  I  made  my  court  in  vain, 
I'll  now  assume  my  native  shape  again. 
I  am  weary  to  be  so  unkindly  used, 
And  would  not  be  a  God,  to  be  refused." 

Crowne's  reign  of  glory  was  as  short  as  that  of 
his  predecessors  and  Rochester  now  withdrew  his 
patronage  and  recommended  Otway  to  the  royal 
protection.  Our  poet  has  incurred  the  envy  and 
subsequent  enmity  of  Rochester  on  account  of  the 
great  success  of  his  two-parted  tragedy:  The  Destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  The  noble  Earl  who  probably 
had  patronised  him  more  for  the  purpose  of  morti- 
fying Dryden  than  for  any  peculiar  personal  regard 
withdrew  his  favour.  St.  Evremond  takes  notice  of 
the  fact  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Duchess  of  Ma- 
zarin :  ^'...But  when  Mr.  Crowne's  ^Destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem' had  met  with  as  Avild  and  unaccountable 
success  as  Mr.  Dryden's  ^Conquest  of  Granada'  his 
Lordship  withdrew  his  favour,  as  if  he  would  be  still 
in  contradiction  to  the  town...' 

Rochester  even  endeavoured  to  bring  him  in 
discredit  at  Court,  but  with  no  success.  Our  author 
was  lampooned  by  the  noble  earl  in  an  imitation 
of  Boileau's  Third  Satire,  called  Timon,  where  some 
lines  of  the  History  of  Charles  VIII  of  France  (Act  II) 
are  ridiculed : 

"Kickum  for  Crown  declared  that  in  Romance 
He  had  outdone  the  wery  wits  of  France, 
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Witness  Pandion*)  and  his  Charles  the  Eight, 
Where  a  young  monarch,  careless  of  his  fate, 
Tho'  foreign  troops  and  rebels  shook  his  state, 
Complains  another  sight  afflicts  him  more, 
Viz,  the  Queen's  Galleys  rowing  from  the  shore. 
Filling  their  oars  and  tacking  to  be  gone, 
Whilst  sporting  waves  smil'd  on  the  rising  sun. 
Waves  smiling  on  the  Sun.    I'm  sure  that's  new. 
And  't  was  well  thought  on,  give  the  devil  his  due." 

Rochester  gave  vent  to  his  satire  in  some  other 
verses  on  Crowne,  in  which  he  called  him  ^'Starch 
Johnny  Crowne". 

In  1677  Crowne  published  a  heroic  play  in  2  parts 
entitled  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  hy  Titus  Vespa- 
sian. Probably  the  great  success  of  Dryden's  Conquest 
of  Granada  had  induced  our  author  to  compose  this 
rhymed  tragedy,  the  hero  of  which  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  Dryden's  Almanzor. 

The  ^^ Rehear saV  being  published  after  the  suc- 
cessful representation  of  the  ^'Conquest  of  Granada" 
Crowne's  tragedy  was  lucky  enough  not  to  be  among 
the  victims  of  Buckingham's  satire.  The  love  story 
of  Phraartes,  the  deposed  monarch  of  Parthia,  and 
Clarona,  the  daughter  of  the  Jewish  High  Priest 
engrosses  the  principal  interest  in  the  first  part. 
The  Rebellion  of  the  Pharisees  also  forms  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  plot.  Phraartes  is  a  fictitious  king, 
there  having  been  at  that  time  no  king  of  Parthia 
of  that  name,  although  at  a  much  earlier  period 
there  is  mentioned  a  king  Phraartes. 


*)  "Pandion  and  Amphigenia",  or  the  History  of  the  coy 
Lady  of  Thessalia. 
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The  2"**  part  of  the  tragedy  commences  with  the 
conquest  and  ends  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  burning  of  the  Temple. 

The  love  of  Titus  and  Berenice  claims  the  main 
interest  in  the  2"'*  part.  The  tragedy  ends  fatally^ 
Clarona  being  murdered  and  Titus  and  Berenice 
separated  in  consequence  of  the  contempt  of  the 
Romans  for  the  Jews.  Racine  s  tragedy  of  Berenice 
published  in  1670  was  entirely  founded  upon  the 
love-story  of  the  Emperor  Titus  and  the  Queen  of 
the  Jews.  Crowne  refers  somewhat  contemptuously 
to  this  production  of  the  great  French  dramatist.  In 
his  Epistle  to  the  Reader  he  advances  the  following 
opinion : 

'^Something  I  intend  also  to  say  in  vindication 
of  myself  from  theft;  some  persons  accused  me  of 
stealing  the  parts  of  Titus  and  Berenice  from  the 
French  play  written  by  Mr.  Racine  on  the  same 
subject. 

"But  a  gentleman  having  lately  translated  that 
play,  and  exposed  it  to  public  view  on  the  stage, 
has  saved  me  that  labour,  and  vindicates  me  better 
than  I  can  myself.  I  would  not  be  ashamed  to  bor- 
row, if  my  occasions  compell'd  me,  from  any  rich 
author.  But  all  foreign  coin  must  be  melted  down, 
and  receive  a  new  stamp  if  not  an  addition  of  metal, 
before  it  will  pass  current  in  England,  and  be  judged 
sterling.  That  borrowing  or  stealing  from  Mr.  Racine 
could  not  have  supplied  my  occasions,  but  I  am  not 
so  necessitous  yet,  nor  have  lived  so  prodigally  on 
my  small  stock  of  poetry,  to  be  put  so  soon  to  those 
miserable    shifts." 
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The  gentleman  whom  Crowne  mentions  as  having 
translated  that  tragedy  is  without  doubt  Otway  who  in 
the  same  year  had  given  a  poor  abridgment  of  Ra- 
cine's tragedy. 

Crowne's  tragedy,  having  been  refused  by  the 
Duke's  Theatre,  the  author  gave  it  to  the  King's 
Company  where  it  was  accepted  and  acted  at  the 
Theatre  royal  by  Their  Majesties  Servants  in  1677. 

There  is  a  curious  document  bearing  reference 
to  this  incident,  which  after  enlarging  on  Dryden's 
connection  with  the  King's  Company  relates  the 
following  particulars  concerning  Crowne.. .^^Mr.Crowne, 
being  under  the  like  agreement  with  the  duke's 
house,  wTitt  a  play  called  The  Destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  being  forced  by  their  refusal  of  it,  to 
bring  it  to  us,  the  said  company  compelled  us  after 
the  studying  of  it,  and  a  vast  expense  in  scenes  and 
clothes,  to  buy  off'  their  clayme  by  paying  all  the 
pension  he  had  received  from  them,  amounting  to 
one  hundred  and  twelfe  pounds  paid  by  the  king's 
company,  besides  near  forty  pounds  he  the  said 
Mr.  Crowne  paid  out  of  his  owne  pocket." 

The  document  is  signed  by  Charles  Killigrew; 
Charles  Hart;  Rich.  Burt;  Cardell.  Godman;  Mic. 
Mohun. 

From  this  manuscript  we  may  presume  that 
Crowne  had  entered  into  en  agreement  with  the 
King's  Theatre  to  supply  it  with  a  certain  number 
of  plays  per  annum,  which  was  then  the  usual  thing 
to  do  for  dramatists. 

Dryden  was  under  a  like  obligation  to  the  King's 
Company. 
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As  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  success  of 
this  tragedy  cost  Crowne  the  protection  of  Rochester. 
But  the  Earl's  endeavours  to  discredit  him  at  court 
were  to  no  purpose,  Crowne  standig  now  high  in  the 
favour  of  the  king. 

The  next  play  produced  by  him  was  a  tragedy, 
entitled  :  The  Ambitious  Statesman,  or  the  loyal 
favourite,  acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal  by  his  Majesty's 
Servants,  and  published  in  1679. 

In  this  tragedy  Crowne  again  adopts  that  kind 
of  verse  specially  appropriated  to  the  English  drama, 
namely  the  blank-verse. 

The  Ambitious  Statesman  was  in  its  author's 
opinion  the  most  vigorous  of  all  his  labours.  The 
language  of  this  tragedy  may  be  pronounced  to  be 
vigorous  indeed. 

The  plot  which  may  have  some  slight  founda- 
tion in  history  and  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  ^Duke  of  Lerma'  by  Howard,  is  contrived 
with  considerable  skill,  and  the  versification  is  not 
deficient  of  poetical  beauty.  Many  passages  may  be 
read  with  pleasure,  displaying  powerful  and  poetical 
language. 

In  1681  Crowne  gave  to  the  stage  a  two-  parted 
tragedy  entitled  IJenry  the  Sixth,  The  first  part  with 
the  Murder  of  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester.  The 
plot  is  taken  from  Henry  VI,  part  I  of  Shakespeare. 
In  this  tragedy  he  expresses  his  aversion  to  Popery. 
The  play  was  prohibited. 

Crowne  alludes  to  this  prohibition  in  his  Dedi- 
cation of  the  ^^English  Friar"  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire: 
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"My  aversion  to  some  things  I  saw  acted  there  (at 
Court)  by  great  men,  carried  me  against  my  Interest, 
to  expose  Popery  and  Popish  Courts,  in  a  Tragedy 
of  mine  call'd,  the  Murder  of  Humphrey  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  which  pleased  the  best  Men  of  England, 
but  displeased  the  worst;  for  e're  it  liv'd  long,  it 
was  stifled  by  command." 

The  2°^  part  of  this  tragedy  is  called  The  Mi- 
sery of  Civil  War;  it  is  taken  from  the  2°^  part  of 
Shakespeare's  Henri  VI.  It  expresses  Tory  feelings; 
in  act  IV  the  following  words  occur:  "Learn  here 
the  greatest  Tyrant  Is  to  be  chose  before  the  least 
Rebellion." 

In  1681  Thyestes,  a  tragedy,  came  out  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  where  from  hence  all  his  plays  were 
brought  out.  This  tragedy  is  written  in  blank  verse. 
It  is  partly  founded  on  Seneca's  tragedy  of  the  same 
name,  of  which  there  had  appeared  in  1581  a  trans- 
lation by  Jasper  Heywood,  who  likewise  had  trans- 
lated the  other  tragedies  of  the  Roman  author. 

In  1674  had  appeared  another  translation  of 
Seneca's  Thyestes  by  John  Wright,  a  barrister,  who 
appended  a  burlesque  to  it  entitled  "Mock  Thyestes". 
Crowne  was  induced  to  make  considerable  altera- 
tions in  the  plot,  so  as  to  render  it  suitable  for  the 
English  stage. 

The  love-story  of  Philisthenes  and  Antigone  is 
of  Crowne's  own  invention,  forming  no  part  of  the 
original  plot.  It  is  an  atrocious  display  of  tragedy, 
made  up  of  madness,  incest  and  murder. 

There  is  neither  a  Dedication  nor  an  Epistle  to 
the  Reader. 
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In  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue  Crowne  gives  vent 
to  his  Protestant  feelings. 

"To  day,  like  cunning  Romish  priests  we  try 
If  we  can  awe  you,  witli  an  ancient  lie, 
We  like  the  Pope,  regard  not  much  your  praise 
He  tickets  sells  to  heaven  and  we  for  plays." 

"Pagan  and  Popish  priests 
Are  but  two  names  for  the  same  bloody  beast. 
Oh  Gods !  Deliver  poor  mankind  from  priests ! 
Por  kings  are  never  safe,  nor  subjects  good, 
Where  priests  prevail ;  you  keep  the  pover  of  Kings 
And  only  let  'em  have  what  share  you  please, 
You  take  the  foolish  people's  consciences 
And  give' em  back  what  honesty  you  please." 

In  1683  Crowne  published  a  comedy  called  City 
Politics^  written  at  a  period  when  Titus  Oates  and 
his  patrons  kept  the  whole  of  England  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  ferment. 

This  play  bears  evidence  that  Crowne  as  most 
of  the  dramatists  of  the  time  now  sided  with  the 
Tories.  ^^But  railing,  faction  and  sauciness  are  no 
part  of  our  liberties  that  I  know  of...  No  doubt,  'tis 
hateful  to  see  Popes  tread  on  the  necks  of  princes, 
but  'tis  as  odious  to  see  a  rabble  fling  dirt  in  their 
faces."  It  is  a  satire  on  the  Whig  agitation. 

The  plot  is  of  Crownes  own  invention.  Although 
the  scene  is  laid  in  Italy,  the  circumstances  may 
be  easily  applicable  to  London  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  some  of  the  characters  were  intended 
for  particulars,  notwithstanding  Crowne's  threadbare 
assertions  to  the  contrary. 

In  Dr.  Panshy  we  may  easily  recognise  Dr.  Titus 
Oates,  the  factious  ecclesiastic  who  two  years  before 
had  been  ridiculed  by  Dryden   in    his  Absalom  and 
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Achitophel  under  the  name  of  Corah.  The  character 
of  the  Catholic  bricklayer  might  be  applicable  to 
Stephen  College,  the  Protestant  joiner  who  was  executed 
at  Oxford  on  the  31  of  August  1681. 

BartoUne,  the  corrupt  lawyer  may  have  been 
intended  for  Aaron  Smith,  the  barrister  at  law,  who 
had  a  certain  reputation  for  practice  in  cases  of 
forgery. 

Crowne  found  much  difficulty  in  getting  this 
comedy  performed,  the  Whigs  endeavouring  to  sup- 
press it. 

Lord  Arlington,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  who  was 
supposed  to  be  a  secret  protector  of  the  Whigs  for 
political  reasons  prohibited  the  representation.  Finally 
Crowne  prevailed  on  the  king  to  cause  Lord  Arlington 
to  withdraw  his  prohibition;  the  comedy  was  acted 
at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  1688. 

The  Biographia  Dramatica  states  that  an  edition 
of  this  comedy  was  printed  as  early  as  1674,  whilst 
Geneste  gives  the  earliest  edition  to  be  that  of  1688. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  edition  was 
not  printed  before  1681  there  being  an  allusion  in 
act  II  to  one  of  the  answers  which  hailed  upon 
Dryden  after  the  publication  of  Absalom  and  Achi- 
tophel,  namely  to  Azariah  and  Hushai,  written  by 
Samuel  Pordage.  Now  Absalom  and  Achitophel  not 
being  published  before  1681,  no  answer  to  this 
satire  can  have  been  written  previous  to  that  date. 

In  act  IV  Crafty,  the  son  of  the  Podesta  pro- 
j)oses  to  call  his  poem  The  Medal  Reversed  which 
doubtless  is   an  allusion  to  the  Medal   Revers'd  of 
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the  self  same  Pordage,  being  a  reply  to  Dryden's 
A  Medal  or  a  satire  against  Sedition. 

The  Comedy  must  have  been  performed  before 
1685,  as  the  king  who  exerted  his  influence  to  have 
it  represented  died  in  that  same  year. 

The  governors  speech  at  the  end  of  act  V  may 
be  taken  as  an  address  to  Shaftesbury  and  his 
adherents...  ^'And  so,  gentlemen,  henceforward  be 
wise,  leave  off  the  new  trade  you  have  taken  up  of 
managing  State  affairs,  and  betake  yourselves  to 
the  callings  you  were  bred  to,  and  understand.  Be 
honest!  meddle  not  with  other  men's  matters,  espe- 
cially with  government;  'tis  none  of  your  right.  In 
short  trouble  not  yourselves  more  than  needs." 

Crowne  was  now  desirous  of  leaving  ^^that  plea- 
sant but  barren  country"  which  according  to  him 
"affords  nothing  but  a  good  air,  and  a  little  vain 
reputation".  Besides  his  last  comedy  as  may  be  con- 
jectured had  not  raised  him  in  the  good  graces  of 
the  Whigs,  so  that  he  had  now  to  face  many  adver- 
saries from  whose  resentment  he  was  desirous  of 
seeking  shelter. 

He  therefore  applied  to  the  king  for  an  appoint- 
ment to  some  office.  The  king  consented  to  comply 
with  his  wishes,  on  condition  that  he  should  first 
produce  another  comedy.  Crowne  endeavoured  to 
excuse  himself  by  telling  his  Majesty,  that  he  was 
slow  in  devising  plots,  to  which  the  king  replied 
that  he  would  help  him  to  a  plot,  and  so  gave  him 
a  Spanish  comedy,  called  No  pued  esser.  Crowne  set 
to  work,  but  after  having  written  3  acts  he  disco- 
vered  that    the    Spanish    play    had    already .  been 
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translated  for  the  English  stage,  by  Thomas  St.  Serfe, 
a  Scotchman,  under  the  title  of  'Tarugo's  Wiles,  or 
the  Coffee-House"  and  acted  at  the  Duke's  Theatre 
with  indifferent  success. 

To  judge  from  a  passage  in  Pepys  Diary  (15  Oct. 
1667)  Charles  II  had  evidently  been  present  at  the 
representation  of  this  play.  Crowne  in  his  dedication 
states  the  fact  that  Sir  Courtley  Nice  was  "written 
by  the  sacred  command  of  our  late  most  excellent 
King,  of  ever  blessed  and  beloved  memory".  He 
read  the  first  three  acts  to  the  king,  scene  by  scene 
as  they  were  written.  But  fate  intervened  with  her 
own  catastrophe.  When  the  play  was  just  ready  to 
appear  on  the  stage,  the  king  died  and  with  him  all 
Crowne's  hopes  of  being  established  in  some  office. 
Sir  Courtley  Nice  was  however  the  first  new  comedy 
performed  after  the  accession  of  James  II. 

Crowne  has  well  acquitted  himself  of  the  task 
imposed  on  him  which  was  as  he  expresses  himself 
in  his  Dedication  :  "to  build  a  little  shallop,  fit  only 
for  the  Spanish  South  Seas,  into  an  English  ship 
royal".  He  has  improved  the  original  play  by  adding 
to  it  the  characters  of  Sir  Courtley  Nice,  Hothead, 
Testimony  and  Surly,  which  seem  to  be  of  his  own 
invention.  Some  incidents  however  bear  resemblance 
to  the  plots  of  some  of  Moliere's  comedies.  There  is 
a  satiric  allusion  to  the  form  of  matrimony  in  the 
Prayer  book  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

Bell:  When  I  offer' d  madam  to  take  you  for 
better  for  worse.  Those  are  heroical  compliments. 
The  form  of  matrimony  outdoes  Ovide  for  passio- 
nate  expressions." 
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The  fortune  of  our  author  did  not  improve  in  the 
reign  of  James  II.  ''No  rays  from  the  court  shone  on 
him."  Judging  from  some  passage  in  the  dedication 
of  his  next  tragedy  he  seems  to  have  been  under 
the  effects  of  ill  health. 

In  1688,  Darius,  King  of  Persia,  a  tragedy,  was 
acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal.  Crowne  has  followed 
the  version  of  Curtius  Rufus,  the  author  of  De  Rebus 
gestis  Alexandri  Magni. 

The  first  drama  on  the  subject  of  Darius  was 
Avritten  by  Will.  Alexandre  of  Meustrie;  Earl  of 
Stirling.  Crowne  deviates  from  that  tragedy  by  omitting 
Statira  and  her  two  daughters  and  substituting  the 
episode  of  Barzana  and  Memnon,  thus  basing  his 
plot  on  the  conspiracy  of  Bessus  against  Darius  the 
king  of  Persia  and  the  love-intrigue  of  Barzana  and 
Memnon.  Crowne  tells  us  in  the  dedication  that  he 
acted  on  the  advise  of  ''some  he  much  regarded 
when  working  this  change  in  the  plot". 

This  tragedy  is  written  in  blank  verse.  James  II 
was  present  on  the  authors  night,  as  Crowne  informs 
the  public  in  his  dedication. 

The  tragedy  was  in  so  far  under  the  influence 
of  an  unlucky  star  as  Mrs.  Barry  the  famous  actress 
who  acted  the  part  of  Barzana  fell  ill  on  the  night 
of  its  first  representation  so  that  her  part  in  the 
fourth  act  had  to  be  left  out  entirely. 

After  the  death  of  Charles  II  in  1685  his  brother 
James  II  had  succeeded  to  the  crown  without  oppo- 
sition. He  as  yet  professed  to  be  a  member  of  the  Angli- 
can Church,  but  soon  he  showed  inclinations  which  con- 
vinced the  nation  that  he  was  not  a  sincere  Protestant. 
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Crowne  as  we  may  conjecture  had  no  affection 
for  the  new  king,  who  being  by  nature  haughty 
and  imperious  never  showed  him  the  least  favour. 

Religious  bigotry  soon  became  the  dominant  sen- 
timent of  the  king's  narrow  mind.  In  1688  he  had 
lost  his  crown. 

In  1690  Crowne  wrote  his  English  Friar  being 
directed  against  the  court  of  James  II  in  particular 
and  a  satire  on  Popish  priests  in  general. 

'^..When  men  were  thought  the  best  divines 
and  truest  sons  of  the  Church,  who  were  for  deliver- 
ing up  the  English  Church  and  Protestant  Faith 
into  the  mercy  of  a  Church  which  has  neither 
faith  nor  mercy,  but  boasts  of  infidelity  as  a 
virtue." 

The  play  met  with  much  opposition  on  its  repre- 
sentation. Crowne  had  incurred  the  enmity  of  the 
Whigs  by  his  comedy  of  "City  Politics"  and  was 
incurring  that  of  the  adherents  of  James  II  now. 
He  states  that  the  play  met  with  opposition  from 
two  sides :  "Some,  as  themselves  have  boasted  to 
revenge  on  me  what  I  once  wrote  against  them; 
others  to  revenge  what  I  now  wrote  against  them." 
The  play  is  very  amusing,  the  characters  being  well 
drawn  and  the  situations  excellent.  It  has  not  been 
ascertained  whether  any  of  the  characters  were 
meant  for  particular  individuals. 

Crowne  assures  us  to  the  contrary,  stating  that 
he  aimed  at  no  particulars.  Perhaps  Father  Finical 
was  intended  for  Father  Petre,  clerk  of  the  closet 
to  James  II.  In  1687  he  was  sworn  Privy  Counselor. 
Crowne  was  indebted  to  Moliere's  "Tartuffe"  for  the 
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plot  of  this  play,  but  the  two  comedies  are  essen- 
tially different,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards. 

The  '^English  Friar"  is  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Devonshire,  whom  the  general  voice  declared  to  be 
the  finest  gentleman  of  his  time.  He  was  an  enemy 
to  Popery  and  to  arbitrary  power,  and  was  one  of 
the  seven  peers  who  invited  William  to  England. 

Crowne  had  to  suffer  for  laying  open  the  prac- 
tices of  the  Roman  catholic  priesthood  to  the  public. 

Regulus,  a  tragedy  which  was  printed  in  1694 
is  the  only  play  of  Crowne,  which  is  published 
without  either  a  dedication  or  a  preface. 

Although  printed  in  1694  it  must  have  been 
acted  two  years  previous  to  that  time  as  Leigh  and 
Mountford  are  stated  to  have  acted  in  it. 

Mountford,  the  author  of  some  plays,  was  mur- 
dered at  the  instigation  of  Lord  Mohun  in  Dec.  1692 
and  Leigh  died  a  few  days  later. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Regulus  was 
acted  in  May  1692,  there  being  in  the  prologue  an 
allusion  to  the  Victory  of  La  Hogue,  won  by  the 
united  English  and  Dutch  fleet  over  the  French  on 
the  19  of  May  1692. 

"Methinks  the  late  victorious  day  has  spread, 
O'er  all  your  cheeks  a  lively,  pleasing  red. 
Our  naval  glory  warms  you,  flaming  joys, 
Kindle  illuminations  in  your  eyes." 

None  of  the  incidents  in  Crown e's  tragedy  can 
be  said  to  be  truly  historical.  Although  some  of  the 
events  are  known  to  have  occurred  during  the  2"** 
Punic  War,  the  management  of  the  intrigue  is  enti- 
rely unhistorical.  The  chief  interest  is  taken  up  by 
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the  love-intrigue  of  Regulus  and  Fulvia.  There  is 
an  underplot  concerning  the  loves  of  Xantippus  a 
Spaitan  general  and  of  Elisa,  daugliter  of  Hamilcar. 

The  scenes  in  which  the  three  worthies  Giscon, 
Hiarbas  and  Batto  appear  are  very  amusing. 

The  language  is  sometimes  forcible,  the  speech 
of  Regulus  is  conspicuous  for  some  passages  of  true 
pathos : 

"I  save  myself! 
When  I  am  false  I'm  Regulus  no  more, 
But  a  foul  spectre,  which  in  little  time, 
You'll  hate  and  loath,  whatever  you  think  now." 
"Applaud  my  happy  fortunes,  for  I  go, 
In  triumph  to   a  higher  capitol, 
And  more  magnificient  than  that  in  Rome, 
One  in  the  Heavens,  where  living  Joe  resides." 

In  act  V^    when  Fulvia's  thoughts  turn  to  their 

meetig  in  the  world  to  come,  the  dying  Regulus  says : 

"For  ever  dear  —  But  do  not  hasten  thither 
By  dangerous  ways;  harm  not  thy  beauteous  self, 
Lest  I  should  lose  thee  too  in  the  next  world. 
Dark  is  the  passage  t'  it,  the  clearest  paths 
Are  virtue  and  obedience  to  the  gods. 
If  'tis  their  pleasure  suffer  life  awhile, 
A  little  time  in  this  short  life  is  much, 
But  it  is  nothing  in  eternity." 

In  act  II   a  passage  occurs  w^hich  may  be  an 

allusion  to  King  James  short  reign ;  "bad  Carthage" 

might  be  England. 

"The  Romans  are  a  godl^^  nation, 
And  our's  a  vile;  I  and  some  more  godly  men. 
Have  a  design,  by  help  of  the  good  Romans, 
To  give  bad  Carthage  a  religious  master, 
That  is  this  Prince.  Though  he  was  wild  of  late, 
H's  now  reform'd,  and  is  a  heavenly  man. 
Help  you  to  make  him  King,  when  he  is  King, 
You  mav  be  sure  of  a  verv  rich  reward." 
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This  tragedy  is  written  in  blank -verse  with  a 
large  admixture  of  prose. 

In  1694  Crowne's  last  comedy  was  brought  out 
at  the  Theatre  Royal;  it  is  entitled  The  Married 
Beau  or*  the  Curious  Impertinent. 

Ward  says  that  it  is  the  only  instance  of  a 
comedy  in  blank-verse  in  this  period.  It  is  written 
in  blank-verse  throughout.  The  plot  was  taken  from 
the  story  of  the  Curious  Imperthient  in  Cervantes 
Don  Quichotte,  which  had  been  translated  into 
English  by  Skelton  (London  1620). 

The  difference  between  the  two  plays  lies  in 
the  termination  of  the  story,  which  in  the  Spanish 
play  is  fatal  whilst  Crowne's  comedy  ends  well^ 
Mr.  Lovely  believing  his  wife  to  be  above  reproach. 
This  comedy  affords  another  example  of  the  profligate 
manners  of  the  time. 

The  fortunes  of  our  dramatist  had  not  improved 
in  the  reign  of  William.  Crowne  seems  not  to  have 
received  any  patronage  from  the  Court  after  the 
death  of  Charles  11.  The  protestant  monarch  seems 
to  have  extended  as  little  favour  to  him  as  did  the 
king,  who  wanted  to  restore  Popery  in  England. 

The  "province  of  poetry"  as  Crowne  calls  his 
profession  seems  to  have  been  to  him  more  "barren 
and  miserable"  than  it  ever  was  before. 

In  his  dedication  he  gives  expression  to  the 
following  thoughts : 

"No  ray  from  Court  shines  on  us,  that  live 
methinks,  like  people  without  the  sun.  We  are 
excluded  from  all  commerce  with  any  places  of  profit, 
as  if  we  were  wild  Arabs,  that  lived  not  by  pleasing 
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men,  but  plundering-  'em" "How  many  kings  and 

queens  have  I  had  the  honour  to  divertise !  and  how 
fruitless  ^has'  been  all  my  labours."  ..."I  never  had  a 
talent  for  begging,  following  and  waiting,  the  prin- 
cipal qualifications  requisite  in  a  man  who  will  make 
his  fortunes  in  a  Court:  but  they  were  always  more 
burdensome  to  me  than  any  misery  I  ever  yet  felt. 
My  chief  if  not  sole  attendance  has  been  upon  the 
fantastical  princes  of  my  own  begetting,  the  offsprings 
of  my  own  muse,  and  my  rewards  have  been  accord- 
ingly fantastical  and  imaginary." 

Some  lines  in  the  Prologue  had  given  rise  to 
doubts  about  his  loyalty  to  the  government.  Crowne 
vindicates  himself  of  the  reproach  in  his  "Epistle  to 
the  Reader"...  "'Tis  strange  that  any  man  should 
believe  the  Author  of  the  "English  Friar"  is  willing 
to  see  friars  and  Romish  priests  return  amongst  us... 
Can  the  author  of  Regulus  be  a  friend  to  slavery, 
treachery,  and  correspondence  with  a  foreign  enemy?" 

Some  ladies,  it  appears,  had  taken  offence  at  his 
play.  In  his  "Epistle  to  the  Reader"  Crowne  hints 
that  he  had  to  make  concessions  to  the  age  on  which 
his  lot  had  fallen. 

"If  they  had  been  more  nice,  says  he,  my  Muse 
had  been  so;  for  I  will  assure  them,  I  wrote  to 
please  them,  and  not  myself." 

In  1698  Crowne  published  his  last  tragedy 
Caligula,  which  he  appears  to  have  written  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances.  In  the  address,  pre- 
fixed to  it,  he  says :  "I  wrote  this  play  when  I  was 
in  great  disorder,  not  in  mind,  for  I  never  lov'd 
much  any  part  of  this  world  but  a  friend,  or  merit 
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in  a  friend  or  enemy.  I  never  sought  more  than 
the  bare  conveniences  of  life.  But  want  of  health 
makes  life  itself  an  inconvenience.  I  have  for  some 
few  years  been  dis'order'd  with  a  distemper,  which 
seated  itself  in  my  head,  threatened  an  epilepsie, 
and  frequently  took  from  me  not  only  all  sense  but 
almost  all  signs  of  life,  and  in  my  intervals  I  wrote 
this  play.  Therefore  if  it  has  any  wit  or  poetry  in  it, 
I  wonder  how  it  came  there." 

The  plot  is  skillfully  devised  and  adheres  more 
closely  to  history  than  that  of  any  of  his  previous 
historical  plays.  In  his  ^^Epistle  to  the  Reader" 
Crowne  says:  '^I  have  put  little  more  into  this  play 
than  what  I  found  taken  out  of  history.  All  the  cha- 
rakters  and  most  of  the  events  in  the  play  I  have 
taken  out  of  history." 

The  German  play  of  Frederic  Halm:  Der  Fechter 
von  Ravenna,  derives  its  plot  from  the  same  subject. 
In  this  tragedy  Crowne  has  once  more  adapted  the 
rhyme.  The  versification  as  a  rule  is  harmonious. 
The  dying  scene  of  Julia  in  the  beginning  of  the 
5^''  act  is  written  in  a  style  of  true  poetical  beauty. 

The  character  of  the  effeminate  cruel  Roman 
tyrant  is  drawn  to  perfection.  In  the  Dedication 
Crown  expresses  again  the  feelings  of  a  Whig,  speak- 
ing of  this  revolution  which  has  been  so  happy 
to  England  and  the  greatest  part  of  Europe.  ^^Had 
not  this  change  been",  he  continues,  ^^almost  all 
Europe  had  been  overrun  by  France;  England  for 
certain  had  lost  its  rights,  liberties  and  religion,  and 
perhaps  been  no  more  a  kingdom,  but  a  province 
to  France,  a  vassal  to  vassals,  and  for  all  its  wealth 
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had  nothing  but  a  wafer...  And  what  a  glorious  figure 
does  England  now  make  in  comparison  of  what  it 
did  some  years  ago  !  It  lay  one  reign  becalm'd  in 
luxury,  in  another  fettered.  In  this  reign  it  has  not 
only  freed  itself,  but  humbled  France,  and  protected 
Germany,  Spain  and  Holland,  and  appears  one  of 
the  greatest  powers  in  Christendom."  —  Dowries,  in 
his  list,  mentions  another  play  of  Crowne,  which  has 
not  been  printed;  it  is  entitled  Justice  Busy,  and  is 
a  comedy  ...^''t  was  well  acted,  yet  proved  not  a 
living  play.''  —  The  exact  date  of  Crowne's  death 
is  not  known;  he  is  stated  to  have  been  alive  in  1703. 

With  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  his  star  began 
to  rise.  He  seems  to  have  enjoyed  some  favours 
from  that  queen,  who  in  1675  had  acted  the  part  of 
Calisto  in  his  Masque  of  the  same  name.  She  died 
in  1695.  The  royal  protection  was  not  continued  by 
William,  whose  interest  in  literary  concerns  seems 
to  have  been  indifferent. 

In  addition  to  these  dramatic  pieces  Crowne 
wrote: 

I.  Pandion  and  Amphigena,  or  the  History  of  the 
coy  Lady  of  Thessalia  1665  (adorned  with  sculptures). 
There  is  a  copy  of  it  in  the  British  Museum. 

II.  Doeneids;  or  the  Noble  Labours  of  the  great 
Bean  of  Notre-Dame  in  Paris,  for  erecting  in  his 
quire  a  throne  for  his  glory,  and  the  eclipsing  the 
pride  of  an  emperious  usurping  chanter.  An  heroic 
poem  in  four  cantos,  containing  a  true  history  and 
shows  the  folly,  foppery,  luxury,  laziness,  pride, 
ambition,  and  contention  of  the  Roman  clergy  (1692). 
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This  is  a  burlesque  poem^  partly  translated  from 
the  Lutrin  of  N.  Boileau-Despreaux.  It  was  subse- 
quently reprinted  by  Dryden  under  the  title  of  The 
Church  Scuffle,  in  the  third  part  of  Miscellany  Poems  1716. 

III.  A  Poem  on  the  lamented  death  of  our  late 
gratious  Sovereign  King  Charles  II  of  ever  blessed 
memory.  With  a  congratulation  to  the  happy  succes- 
sion of  King  James  II  (1685).  In  this  poem  Charles 
is  praised  as   being  greater   than   divinity  itself. 

Crowne  also  contributed  a  song  or  two  set  to 
music  by  Henry  Purcell  to  the  Gentleman's  Journal 
or  Monthly  Miscellany  edited  by  Motteux  1691/92. 
In  1668/69  Crown  wrote  a  prologue  to  Mrs.  Catherine 
Philip's  Horace^  translated  from  the  French  tragedy 
of  Corneille. 


CROWNE'S  COMEDIES 


Since  the  time  of  the  Restoration  France  had 
become  the  model  of  the  English  court  and  French 
comedy  became  the  model  of  English  comedy  writers. 

The  productions  of  Moliere  speedily  found  their 
way  across  the  Channel.  '^Les  Anglais  ont  pris,  ont 
d^guise,  ont  gate  la  plupart  des  pieces  de  Moliere", 
says  Voltaire  in  his  "Lettres  sur  la  com6die". 

Moliere's  plays  are  made  out  of  nothing.  There 
is  no  accumulation  of  incidents,  there  is  no  compli- 
cation. There  is  unity  of  action,  of  time  and  of  place. 
The  characters  and  situations  are  developped  from 
inner  causes.  There  is  no  need  to  multiply  incidents. 
The  idea  is  carried  on  by  the  action  and  brought 
forward  more  clearly,  because  there  are  no  incidents 
to  distract  our  attention. 

Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  English  comedies 
of  that  period.  Those  dramatists  considered  a  single 
French  plot  as  insufficient  for  an  effectual  English 
comedy,  they  therefore  added  incidents  of  their  own 
invention,  characters  which  they  drew  from  the 
social  life  of  that  profligate  age  and  they  never 
failed  to  add  coarseness  of  their  own.  They  contrived 
to   assimilate  elements   of  English   growth  together 
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with  the  productions  of  other  countries,  those  of  France 
especially. 

The  French  simplicity  of  action  would  not  have 
been  successful  in  England. 

The  public  of  that  day  demanded  a  multitude 
of  characters  and  facts. 

The  unity  of  those  plays  is  generally  broken 
by  two  intermingled  plots,  the  by-plot  often  bears 
but  a  distant  relation  to  the  main  design.  There  are 
so  many  incidents  and  characters  that  unity  of 
time  and  of  place  is  a  thing  not  to   be  thought  of. 

Most  of  the  dramatists  of  that  day  introduced 
political  and  religious  partisanship  upon  the  stage. 
'The  stage  absolutely  foamed  with  politics",  says 
Scott. 

Those  comedies  are  all  more  or  less  obnoxious 
to  the  charge  of  immorality. 

The  taste  of  the  public  was  very  depraved; 
demureness  was  not  a  feature  to  be  found  in  the 
nobility  of  that  age.  The  demoralizing  effects  of  the 
Puritan  Rule  were  still  to  be  felt.  The  nation  which 
had  been  so  tired  of  fanaticism  had  gone  to  the 
other  extreme.  People  were  all  the  readier  to  indulge 
in  forbidden  pleasures  because  a  long  abstinence 
had  been  enforced  upon  them.  No  restraint  was 
imposed  by  the  authorities,  indeed  there  was  no 
extravagance  which  was  not  encouraged  by  the 
example  of  the  Court.  This  reaction  against  Purita- 
nism found  expression  in  the  dramatic  productions 
of  that  day. 

'To  such  a  court",  says  Scott,  "the  amusements 
of  the  drama  would  have   appeared  insipid,   unless 
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seasoned  with  the  libertine  si)irit  which  governed 
their  lives  and  which  was  encouraged  by  the  example 
of  the  monarch/'  To  succeed  in  ^^those  mansions  of 
dissolute  licentiousness"^  as  Johnson  is  pleased  to 
call  the  play-houses  of  that  time,  a  deliberate  ignor- 
ing of  moral  tone  and  purpose  was  necessary. 

Crowne  has  produced  five  comedies,  which  all 
fall  in  with  the  prevailing  taste  of  that  day. 

His  earliest  comedy  was  the  '^Country  Wit"  which 
was  performed  at  the  Duke's  Theatre  in  1675.  The 
conception  of  this  play  is  rather  extravagant,  the 
plot  indeed  is  that  of  on  improbable  farce.  The  co- 
medy as  a  whole  is  not  deficient  of  humor,  although 
it  is  occasionally  very  coarse.  A  large  portion  of  the 
plot  is  derived  from  Moliere's  comedy  "Le  Sicilien  ou 
V amour  peintre".  Some  scenes  and  incidents  of  this 
comedy  are  followed  with  considerable  exactness, 
one  scene   especially  is  translated  almost  verbatim. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Crowne  was 
indebted  to  other  comedies  of  Moliere  for  particular 
incidents  and  characters  of  the  ^'Country  Wit". 

The  contents  of  this  comedy  are  as  follows : 
Christine^  the  daughter  of  8h'  Thomas  Rash  is  to 
marry  Sir  Mannerly  Shallow,  a  foolish  country  knight. 
Her  father  has  a  great  aversion  to  town  wits  and 
has  therefore  decided  to  bestow  his  daughter  upon 
this  simple  country  knight.  Christine,  being  in  love 
with  Mr.  Ramble^  a  wild  young  gentleman  of  the  town 
remonstrates  to  her  father  and  is  assisted  by  her  maid 
Isabella.  At  that  moment  Lady  Faddle,  the  worthy 
aunt  of  Sir  Mannerly  puts  in  her  appearance  and 
announces  the   approaching  arrival  of  her  nephew, 
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praysing  herself  and  sir  Mannerly  in  conceited  fan- 
tastical language.  Isabella  wants  to  try  the  faith- 
fulness of  RamblCj  which  she  has  every  reason  to 
doubt,  her  lover  being  very  fond  of  gallant  adven- 
tures. 

She  therefore  follows  him  vizarded  and  finds  him 
serenading  Belty  Frisqtie,  a  young  woman  kept  by 
Lord  Dryhone  who  is  an  old  licentious  lord. 

Lady  Faddle  whose  house  chances  to  be  close  to 
that  of  Lord  Drybone  is  pleased  to  think  that  the 
serenade  is  intended  for  her :  Bridget,  her  maid  is 
sent  out  to  fetch  Merry ,  Ramble's  man  who  manages 
the  serenade  for  his  master.  The  man  is  ^^fairly 
frightened  into  love"  by  the  worthy  lady,  as  Bridget 
expresses  herself.  She  believes  he  is  a  gentleman, 
and  he  confirms  her  in  this  belief,  telling  her  that 
Mr.  Ramble  is  his  friend. 

Meanwhile  Sir  Thomas  had  also  followed  the 
fiddlers,  thinking  that  Ramble  has  the  impudence  to 
serenade  his  daughter.  In  the  dark  he  takes  Lord 
Drybone  who  has  come  out  of  the  house,  for  Ramble. 
There  ensues  a  dispute.  Sir  Thomas  accuses  Lord 
Drybone  of  having  ruined  his  daughter,  to  which 
the  noble  lord,  thinking  he  is  addressing  Betty's 
father  replies,  that  she  was  ruined  before  he  had 
anything  to  do  with  her.  Sir  Thomas,  thinking  it 
is  Ramble  who  speaks  thus  of  Christine,  duly  relates 
the  conversation  to  his  daughter;  the  lovers  conse- 
quently fall  out» 

Meanwhile  Sir  Mannerly  Shallow  and  his  man 
Booby  have  duly  arrived  in  town.  Neither  of  them 
has   ever   seen    London;    they   are   delighted   with 
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everything.  They  take  a  porter  who  offers  them  his 
services,  for  a  knight  and  overwhelm  him  with 
compliments.  Finally  they  are  deposed  at  Lady  Faddle's 
house. 

In  the  mean  time  Lord  Dryhone  and  Betty  who 
upon  the  serenade  had  quarelled  are  reconciled  once 
more.  Betty  is  to  have  her  picture,  Mr.  Drawell,  a 
renowned  limner  is  going  to  draw  it.  But  Merry,  who 
happens  to  hear  of  the  appointment,  persuades  the 
limner  to  write  an  excuse  to  Lord  Dry  bone  and  to 
send  his  master  in  his  stead.  M.  Ramble,  accordingly, 
betakes  himself  to  Lord  Drybone's  house.  He  begins 
his  work,  but  his  trick  is  found  out;  the  noble  Lord 
is  just  turning  him  out  when  Lady  Faddle  puts  in 
her  appearance.  Of  course  she  is  anxious  to  have 
her  picture  drawn  by  such  a  handsome  limner.  — 
Meanwhile,  Sir  Mannerly  who  is  bound  in  a  bond 
of  a  thousand  pounds  to  marry  Christine  within  a 
certain  time,  is  ready  for  the  wedding,  but  neither 
Sir  Thomas  nor  his  daughter  are  to  be  found  any- 
where. At  last  he  gets  hold  of  the  porter  and  when 
he  hears  that  his  name  is  Rash,  he  is  convinced 
that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Thomas  Rash  his 
future  father  in  law.  When  the  porter  tells  him  that 
he  is  only  Tom  Rash,  Sir  Mannerly  wont  believe 
him.  He  believes  it  is  all  a  trick  of  Sir  Thomas  to 
make  him  lose  his  bond.  At  last  the  desperated 
porter  carries  the  two  fools  off  to  his  wife,  a  honest 
apple- woman.  They  are  followed  by  a  beggar  woman 
with  a  child.  Tom  Rash  wants  to  call  for  Sir  Tho- 
mas; but  his  wife  is  not  going  to  loose  the  chance 
that  offers  itself  to  her  daughter.  She  overrules  her 
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husband's  scruples  and  orders  him  off  to  fetch  Minny 
from  school.  Sir  Mannerly  is  charmed  with  her 
beauty,  he  is  to  marry  heron  the  spot.  They  are 
just  going  to  the  church  when  in  comes  Ramble  with 
his  man.  He  takes  Sir  Mannerly  aside  and  puts  before 
him  the  alternative  either  to  fight  or  to  take  poste 
for  Cumberland  and  not  to  come  back  to  London 
till  his  own  wedding  with  Christine  is  over.  Sir  Man- 
nerly, being  more  versed  in  the  art  of  complimenting 
than  in  that  of  fighting,  decides  for  the  latter. 
Meanwhile  Booby  has  given  his  master's  bag  of 
money  to  the  beggar  woman,  to  have  both  his  hands 
free  for  fighting  with  Merry.  She  lays  down  the 
child  and  runs  off  with  the  money.  When  Booby 
wants  to  take  up  his  bag  it  is  gone.  He  puts  down 
the  child  and  runs  off  to  stop  the  thief  but  is  stopped 
by  a  constable  for  laying  down  a  child  in  the  street. 
He  is  to  be  whipped  unless  his  master  provides  for 
the  child.  —  The  end  is  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 
Ramble  and  Christine  are  reconciled,  the  mistake 
having  been  cleared  up;  so  are  Lord  Drybone  and 
Betty.  Merry  is  to  marry  Lady  Faddle.  Sir  Mannerly 
who  is  married  to  the  porter's  daughter  will  go 
back  to  the  fields  of  Cumberland,  never  to  see  Lon- 
don any  more,  as  he  assures  us. 

This  comedy  boasts  of  a  very  complicated  plot,  in 
fact  there  are  two  intermingled  plots,  and  the  action 
is  interrupted  at  every  moment  by  new  incidents. 
Most  of  the  incidents  can  hardly  be  said  to  make 
approaches  to  the  possibilities  of  real  life.  The  con- 
clusion is  such  as  would  suit  a  fairy  tale.  It  reminds 
us  indeed  of  one  of  those  tales  in  which  the  honest 
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poor  girl  is  rewarded  by  marrying  a  prince.  Sir  Man- 
nerly has  none  of  the  qualities  which  we  would 
impute  to  a  fairy -prince,  though. 

The  characters,  although  they  are  for  the  most 
part  but  sketches,  make  up  an  entertaining  group. 

We  have  Sir  Thomas  Rash,  his  daughter  Chris- 
tine and  her  maid  Isabella;  Ramble,  a  young  wild 
gentleman  of  the  town  and  his  man  Merry;  Sir  Man- 
nerly Shallow  called  the  country  wit  is  a  foolish 
country  knight  and  his  man  Booby,  the  worthy 
servant  of  such  a  master.  Then  there  is  Lady 
Faddle,  Sir  Mannerly's  worthy  aunt,  and  we  must 
not  forget  to  mention  the  honest  porter  Tom  Rash 
with  his  energetical  wife  and  daughter.  —  The  main 
plot  is  Crowne's  own  invention,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  has  availed  himself  of  Moliere's  Sici- 
lien  ou  I'amour  peintre  for  the  by-plot  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  has  likewise  taken  hints 
from  other  comedies  of  the  great  French  master  for 
particular  incidents  and  characters   of  his   comedy. 

The  first  scene  of  Act  I  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  an  imitation  of  the  second  scene  of  Act  II 
of  the  Tartufe.  In  both  scenes  the  father  announces 
to  his  daughter  that  he  has  promised  her  to  a  man 
of  his  own  choice.  Both  the  daughters  have  been 
promised  to  another  man  before,  whom  they  both 
love  and  therefore  they  both  make  objections  to  this 
new  proposal.  They  are  both  assisted  by  their  re- 
spective maids.  Both  the  fathers  are  annoyed  with 
the  impudence  of  the  maids,  but  both  condescend 
to  reason  with  them.  "Pray,  sir,  lay  aside  passion 
and  let  us  reason  the  case  a  little",  says  Isabella, 
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whilst  the  French  maid  commences  her  reasoning 
with  the  words :  "Parlons  sans  nous  facher,  mon- 
sieur, je  vous  supplie."  She  then  alludes  to  the 
indigence  of  the  future  son  in  law ;  Orgon  at  last  is 
so  vexed,  that  he  is  ready  to  beat  her,  but  she 
runs  off. 

Isabella,  the  English  maid,  mocks  at  the  country 
breeding  of  the  suitor  in  question  and  here  also  the 
enraged  father  runs  after  the  bold  maid  trying  to 
beat  her.  —  The  two  maids  are  evidently  of  the 
same  family.  Both  are  devoted  to  their  mistresses, 
both  are  disrespectful  to  their  masters. 

Sir  Thomas  Rash  and  his  daughter  are  evidently 
drawn  from  the  social  life  of  that  day.  So  is  Mr.  Ramble, 
whom  the  Dramatis  Persons  call  a  wild  young  gentle- 
man of  the  town. 

There  may  have  been  found  at  that  time  many 
a  fashionable  gentleman  who  lived  the  life  of  Ramble. 
The  evil  effect  of  Puritan  austerity  still  made  itself 
felt.  Honesty  and  virtue  had  become  disreputable, 
because  they  had  the  semblance  of  Puritanism. 

There  is  a  French  touch  about  Merry ,  Mr.  Rambles 
man.  He  is  modelled  on  Hali  the  valet  in  ^^Le  Si- 
cilien"  but  he  also  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
Mascarille,  the  valet  of  Lelie  in  MoUere's  Etourdi,  in 
his  bold  way  of  managing  the  affairs  of  his  master. 

Lady  Faddle  is  a  very  comical  personage.  She 
belongs  to  that  family  of  feminine  beings  on  which 
the  great  French  poet  has  thrown  an  undying  ridi- 
cule in  his  ^'Pr^cieuses  ridicules"  and  ^^Femmes  savantes". 
She  is  very  conceited,  very  fond  of  fine  and  witty 
expressions  and  apt  to   ^'frighten  men  into  love"  as 
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Bridget  her  maid  has  it.  When  Mr.  Ramble's  men 
are  serenading  Betty,  she  is  convinced  that  the  music 
is  for  her. 

Merry  is  dragged  to  her  house  and  compelled 
to  own  a  passion  which  he  is  far  from  feeling. 
Perhaps  Crowne  had  a  faint  remembrance  of  Belise, 
in  ^^Les  Femmes  savantes"  when  he  was  drawing  this 
character.  Lady  Faddle  certainly  resembles  the 
French  ^^savante",  who  in  the  4*''  scene  of  Act  I  is 
pleased  to  think  that  Clitandre  is  in  love  with  her, 
when  he  tries  to  make  her  understand  that  her 
niece  has  gained  his  affection. 

Sir  Mannerly  and  his  man  Booby  are  a  very 
amusing  couple.  Sir  Mannerly  has  never  seen  Lon- 
don before.  Such  a  thing  might  be  possible  in  an 
age  when  a  journey  from  London  to  York  would 
take  from  4  to  6  days.  In  the  17*^  Century  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Cumberland  were  farther  from  London  than 
they  are  now  from  St.  Petersbourg. 

We  are  informed  that  country  gentlemen  of  that 
time  were  not  in  the  habit  of  tr^-velling.  There  were 
few  country- squires  who  came  to  London  thrice  in 
their  life.  The  English  Country  gentleman  of  the 
17*^  Century  was  a  very  different  kind  of  being  from 
what  he  is  now.  His  education  often  differed  little 
from  that  of  his  servants.  He  spent  his  life  on  his 
estate,  breeding  his  cattle  and  labouring  his  fields; 
the  care  of  his  property  was  indeed  his  sole  occu- 
pation. His  language  was  that  of  a  carter,  his  accent 
that  of  his  county.  If  once  he  ventured  to  the  capital, 
he  was  instantly  discerned  to  be  a  country  squire. 
He  was  an  object  for  the  derision  and  bad  jokes  of 
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town  fops  and  bullies :  his  credulity  made  it  easy  for 
swindlers  to  impose  on  him.  He  was  glad  indeed  to 
return  to  his  manor  as  soon  as  possible,  carrying 
with  him  an  aversion  towards  London  and  its  inha- 
bitants to  which  he  adhered   to   the  end  of  his  life. 

In  the  character  of  Sir  Mannerly  Crowne  has 
given  a  picture  of  one  of  those  country  lords  which 
is  not  all  together  untrue,  although  it  may  be  some- 
what overcharged. 

His  man  Boohy  is  a  clown  such  as  we  laugh  at 
in  the  circus  nowadays.  But  in  the  17"*  Century  a 
Cumberland  lord  may  possibly  have  employed  such 
a  clown  for  his  valet. 

The  characters  of  Lord  Dryhone  and  Betty  are 
Restoration  types. 

We  would  somewhat  wonder  how  an  avowed 
prostitute  came  to  associate  with  ladies  of  quality, 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  in  those  days  the  stan- 
dart  of  morality  was  low  even  among  ladies,  and 
that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  draw  an  exact 
line  between  those,  women  that  were  moral  and 
those  that  were  immoral.  Besides  Lady  Castlemaine, 
Mrs.  Stewart  and  other  court  prostitutes  moved  daily 
among  the  best  society.  The  English  ladies  of  the 
Restoration  time  were  not  as  particular  as  they  are 
in  our  own  enlightened  times. 

The  scene  in  which  Ramble  brings  a  serenade 
to  Betty  is  a  close  imitation  of  the  5"'  scene  of  Mo- 
liere's  comedy  '^Le  Sicilien  ou  Vamour  peintre".  In 
the  French  comedy  we  have  Don  Pedre,  his  slave 
Isidore,  Adraste  and  his  servant  Hali.  In  the 
English  comedy  the  persons  are  Lord  Dryhone,  Betty, 
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Mr,  Ramble  and  his  servant  Merry.  In  the  French 
comedy,  Hali  is  sent  by  his  master  to  bring  a  sere- 
nade to  the  fair  slave  of  Don  Pedre;  in  the  English 
play  Merry  has  the  same  mission,  he  is  to  bring  the 
musiciens  before  the  house  of  Lord  Drybone.  '"Tis 
a  very  dark  night!  there's  not  light  enough  to  shew 
me  the  end  of  my  nose!"  Hali  expresses  the  same 
thought :  ^'11  fait  noir  comme  dans  un  four.  Le  ciel 
s'est  habille  ce  soir  en  scaramouche,  et  je  ne  vois  pas 
une  6toile  qui  montre  le  bout  de  mon  nez."  When 
Adraste  comes  the  following,  discourse  takes  place : 
"Est-ce  toi,  Hali?"  Hali:  ^^Et  qui  pourrait-ce  6tre 
que  moi,  k  ces  heures  de  nuit?  Hors  vous  et  moi, 
monsieur,  je  ne  crois  pas  que  personne  s'avise  de 
courir  maintenant  les  rues",  &c.  In  the  English 
comedy  a  similar  conversation  takes  place.  Ramble: 
'^Who's  there?  Merry?"  Merry:  "Who  should  it  be 
else?  Who  walks  the  streets  o'  this  time  of  nights 
but  you  or  I,  sir?" 

The  serenade  then  takes  place  in  both  the  come- 
dies. In  the  English  comedy  both  Lord  Drybone  and 
Betty  appear,  whilst  in  Moliere's  comedy  Don  Pedre 
comes  alone.  He  leaves  the  door  of  his  house  open, 
and  Hali  perceiving  it  says  to  his  master  :  ^'Monsieur, 
je  ne  sais  pas  ce  que  cela  veut  dire,  mais  la  porte 
est  ouverte,  et,  si  vous  voulez,  j'entrerai  doucement 
pour  d^couvrir  d'ou  cela  vient."  (Don  PMre  se  retire 
sur  sa  porte.) 

Adraste:  Qui,  fais,  mais  sans  faire  de  bruit.  Je 
ne  m'61oigne  pas  de  toi.  Pliit  au  ciel  que  ce  fQt  la 
charmante  Isidore. 

Don  Pedre  (donnant  un  soufflet  a  Hali) :  Qui  va  1^? 
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Hall  (rendant  le  soufflet  k  Don  P^dre) :   Ami. 

Don  Pedre:  Hol^!  Francisque,  Dominique,  Si- 
mon, Charles,  Barthelemy,  allons,  promptement,  mon 
ep6e,  ma  rondache,  ma  hallebarde,  mes  pistolets^ 
mes  mousquetons,  mes  fusils.  Vite,  d6p6chez.  Allons^ 
tue,  point  de  quartier. 

In  Crowne's  comedy  Merry  finds  likewise  the 
door  open.  What  ensues  is  certainly  an  imitation  of 
the  above  incident.  Merry:  vSir,  whate'er  the  business 
is,  the  door  is  open.  If  you  will,  I'll  enter  softly^ 
and  see  Avhat  it  means. 

Ramble:  Do,  oh  do,  prithee  dear  Merry!  Oh, 
heav'n  grant. 

Lord  Dryhone:  Stealing  to  the  door!  (Lord 
Drybone  gets  betwixt  Merry  and  the  door.) 

Lord  Dryhone :  Who's  there  ?  (He  gives  Merry 
a  box  on  the  ear.) 

Merry:  A  friend!  (Merry  strikes  him  again.) 

Lord  Dryhone :  Ho,  Peter,  Georges,  ho  my 
people,  ho! 

The  painting  scene  too  is  a  close  imitation  of 
scene  XII  of  Moliere's  "Sicilien".  Some  passages 
are  translated  verbatim  from  the  French. 

Lord  Drybone  wants  to  have  a  picture  of  Betty 
and  expects  Mr.  Drawell,  a  renowned  limner.  But 
Kamble  has  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  see 
Betty  and  arrives  with  a  note  from  the  limner,  in 
which  he  is  recommanded  as  an  able  artist.  The  note 
runs  thus :  ^^My  noble  Lord  —  Fortune  maliciously, 
just  as  I  was  upon  the  way  a  coming  —  I  have  by 
much  importunacy,  obtain'd  the  extraordinary  kind- 
ness of  this  gentleman,  to  come  in  my  room,  one  of 
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the  first  men  in  the  world,  formerly  my  scholar; 
have  a  care,  I  beseech  your  lordship,  not  to  speak 
to  him  of  any  recompense,  for  he  is  a  gentleman 
of  quality  and  draws  only  for  his  own  divertise- 
ment."  This  note  is  certainly  influenced  by  the  French 
note,  which  runs  thus :  ^'Je  vous  envoie,  au  lieu  de 
moi,  pour  le  portrait  que  vous  savez,  ce  gentilhomrae 
frangais,  qui,  comme  curieux  d'obliger  les  honnetes 
gens,  a  bien  voulu  prendre  ce  soin,  sur  la  proposi- 
tion que  je  lui  en  ai  faite.  II  est,  sans  contredit,  le 
premier  homme  du  monde  pour  ces  sortes  d'ouvrages, 
et  j'ai  cru  que  je  ne  vous  pouvais  rendre  un  service 
plus  agreable  que  de  vous  Tenvoyer,  dans  le  des- 
sein  que  vous  avez  d'avoir  un  portrait  achev6  de  la 
personne  que  vous  aimez.  Gardez-vous  bien  surtout 
de  lui  parler  d'aucune  recompense;  car  c'est  un 
homme  qui  s'en  offenserait,  et  qui  ne  fait  les  choses 
que  pour  la  gloire  et  la  reputation/' 

In  both  comedies  the  Lords  are  taken  in :  ^^Sei- 
gneur  Frangais,  c'est  une  grande  grace  que  vous  me 
voulez  faire,  et  je  vous  suis  fort  oblige/'  says  Don 
Pedre,  whilst  Lord  Dryhone  replies:  "Sir,  this  is  a 
great  favour,  indeed,  I  will  assure  you,  sir,  I  take  it 
for  a  great  honour." 

Betty  says :  "I  receive  this  favour  with  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction ;  this  is  aii  honour  beyond  expec- 
tation, I  could  not  hope  for  such  an  illustrious 
limner",  whilst  Isidore  expresses  her  gratification  in 
the  following  words :  "Je  regois  cet  honnem'  avec 
beaucoup  de  joie.  L' a  venture  me  surprend  fort,  et, 
pour  dire  le  vrai,  je  ne  m'attendais  pas  d'avoir  un 
peintre  si  illustre." 
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From  here  Crowne  has  translated  the  whole 
scene  almost  litterally  as  will  be  seen.  We  shall  first 
pursue  the  French  scene: 

Adraste:  II  n'y  a  personne,  sans  doute,  qui  ne 
tint  k  beaucoup  de  gloire  de  toucher  a  un  tel  ou- 
vrage.  Je  n'ai  pas  grande  habilet6;  mais  le  sujet  ici 
ne  fournit  que  trop  de  lui-m^me,  et  il  y  a  moyen 
de  faire  quelque  chose  de  beau  sur  un  original  fait 
comme  celui-1^. 

Isido7^e :  L'original  est  peu  de  chose,  mais  I'adresse 
du  peintre  en  saura  couvrir  les  d6fauts. 

Adraste:  Le  peintre  n'en  voit  aucun ;  et  tout  ce 
quMl  souhaite  est  d'en  pouvoir  representor  les  graces 
aux  yeux  de  tout  le  monde  aussi  grandes  qu'il  les 
pent  voir. 

Isidore:  Si  votre  pinceau  flatte  autant  que  votre 
langue,  vous  allez  me  faire  un  portrait  qui  ne  me 
ressemblera  pas. 

Adraste:  Le  ciel,  qui  fit  Toriginal,  nous  ote  le 
moyen  d'en  faire  un  portrait  qui  puisse  flatter. 

Isidore:  Le  ciel,  quoi  que  vous  en  disiez,  ne... 

Don  Pedre:  Finissons  cela,  de  grace.  Laissons  les 
compliments  et  songeons  au  portrait. 

Adraste  (aux  laquais)  :  A  lions,  apportez  tout. 
(On  apporte  tout  ce  qu'il  faut  pour  peindre  Isidore.) 

Isidore  k  Adraste :  Ou  voulez-vous  que  je  me 
place  ? 

Adraste:  Ici.  Voici  le  lieu  le  plus  avantageux 
et  qui  revolt  le  mieux  les  vues  favorables  de  la 
lumi6re  que  nous  cherchons. 

Isidore  (apr^s  s'etre  assise):   Suis-je  bien  ainsi? 
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Adraste:  Oui.  I.evez-vous  un  peu,  s'il  vous  platt. 
Un  peu  plus  de  ce  c6t6-l^.  Le  corps  tourn^  ainsi. 
La  t^te  un  peu  lev6e,  afin  que  la  beauts  du  cou 
paraisse.  Ceci  un  peu  plus  d^couvert.  (II  decouvre 
un  peu  plus  sa  gorge.)  Bon,  1^.  Un  peu  da  vantage; 
encore  tant  soit  peu. 

Don  Pedre  k  Isidore :  II  a  bien  de  la  peine  k 
vous  mettre;  ne  sauriez-vous  vous  tenir  comme 
11  faut? 

Isidore:  Ce  sont  ici  des  choses  toutes  neuves  pour 
moi,  et  c'est  k  monsieur  k  me  mettre  de  la  fa^on 
qu'il  veut. 

Adraste,  assis  :  Voil^  qui  va  le  mieux  du  monde, 
et  vous  vous  tenez  k  merveille.  (La  faisant  tourner 
par  devers  lui.)  Comme  cela,  s'il  vous  plait.  Le  tout 
depend  des  attitudes  qu'on  donne  aux  personnes 
qu'on  peint. 

Don  Pedre:  Fort  bien. 

Adraste:  Un  peu  plus  de  ce  cote.  Vos  yeux  tou- 
jours  tournes  vers  moi,  je  vous  en  prie ;  vos  regards 
attaches  aux  miens. 

Isidore:  Je  ne  suis  pas  comme  ces  femmes  qui 
veulent,  en  se  faisant  peindre,  des  portraits  qui  ne 
sont  point  elles,  et  ne  sont  point  satisfaites  du  peintre 
s'il  ne  les  fait  toujours  plus  belles  qu'elles  ne  sont. 
II  faudrait,  pour  les  contenter,  ne  faire  qu'un  por- 
trait pour  toutes;  car  toutes  demandent  les  m^mes 
choses :  un  teint  tout  de  lis  et  de  roses,  un  nez  bien 
fait,  une  petite  bouche  et  de  grands  yeux  vifs,  bien 
fendus,  et  surtout  le  visage  pas  plus  gros  que  le 
poing,  I'eussent-elles  d'un   pied  de  large.   Pour  moi, 
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je  vous  demande  un  portrait  qui  soit  moi,  et  qui 
n'oblige  point  a  demander  qui  c'est. 

Adraste:  II  serait  malais6  qu'on  demandat  cela 
du  votre;  et  vous  avez  des  traits  a  qui  fort  peu 
d'autres  ressemblent.  Qu'ils  ont  de  douceur  et  de 
charmes!  et  qu'on  court  risque  k  les  peindre. 

Don  Pedre :  Le  nez  me  semble  un  peu  trop  gros. 

Adraste:  J'ai  lu,  je  ne  sais  ou,  qu'Apelle  peignit 
autrefois  une  mattresse  d'Alexandre,  d'une  merveil- 
leuse  beaute,  et  qu'il  en  devint,  la  peignant,  si  eper- 
dument  amoureux,  qu'il  fut  pres  d'en  perdre  la  vie; 
de  sorte  qu'Alexandre,  par  generosity,  lui  ceda  Fobjet 
de  ses  vcbux.  (A  don  P6dre.)  Je  pourrais  faire  ici 
ce  qu'Apelle  fit  autrefois;  mais  vous  ne  feriez  pas 
peut-^tre  ce  que    fit  Alexandre. 

(Don  PMre  fait  la  grimace.) 

Isidore  a  don  P6dre :  Tout  cela  sent  la  nation , 
et  toujours  messieurs  les  Fran^ais  ont  un  fond  de 
galanterie  qui  se  r6pand  partout. 

Adraste:  On  ne  se  trompe  guere  a  ces  sortes 
de  choses,  et  vous  avez  Tesprit  trop  eclair^  pour  ne 
pas  voir  de  quelle  source  partent  les  choses  qu'on 
vous  dit.  Oui,  quand  Alexandre  serait  ici,  et  que  ce 
serait  votre  amant,  je  ne  pourrais  m'emp^cher  de  vous 
dire  que  je  n'ai  rien  vu  de  si  beau  que  ce  que  je 
vois  maintenant,  et  que... 

Don  Pedre:  Seigneur  Frangais,  vous  ne  devriez 
pas,  ce  me  semble,  tant  parler,  cela  vous  detourne 
de  votre  ouvrage. 

Adraste:  Ah!  point  du  tout,  j'ai  toujours  coutume 
de  parler  quand  je  peins;  et  il  est  besoin  dans  ces 
choses  d'un  peu  de  conversation  pour  reveiller  Fes- 
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prit  et  tenir  les  visages  dans  la  galt^  n^cessaire  aux 
personnes  que  Ton  veut  peindre. 

Here  the  XIP'^  scene  of  the  "Sicilien"  ends.  The 
similar  scene  of  the  Country -wit  runs  thus :  Betty 
has  expressed  her  gratification  to  Ramble. 

Ramble:  If  I  had  no  skill  at  all,  so  beautiful  a 
person  would  inspire  me. 

Betty:  Oh!  sir,  I  rather  need  all  the  favour 
your  pencil  can  afford;  your  excellent  skill  must 
hide  the  faults  and  defects  of  nature. 

Earnble:  Nature,  madam,  has  not  committed  one, 
the  pencil  must  for  ever  despair  of. 

Lord  Dryhone:  Come,  enough  of  this,  if  you 
please,  sir,  let  alone  these  compliments,  and  do 
your  business;  this  is  not  at  all  to  the  purpose. 

Betty :  If  your  pencil,  sir,  flatters  as  much  as  your 
tongue,  the  picture  you  will  draw  will  not  at  all 
resemble  me. 

Ramble :  Heaven  that  made  the  original  has  taken 
away  all  means  of  flattery. 

Betty:  Heaven  that  made! 

Lord  Drybone:  I  say  I  will  have  no  more  com- 
pliments. Come,  sir,  if  you  please,  begin  your  work. 

Ramble:  I  am  ready!  (Pulls  out  his  pencils,  co- 
lours and  palate.) 

Betty:  Where  shall  I  place  myself,  sir? 

Ramble:  Here,  madam!  this  place  receives  the 
light  best  of  any  we  shall  find. 

Betty:  Do  I  sit  right?  (She  sits.) 

i?a7w&Ze;  Indifferent,  madam;  a  little  more  upright, 
if  you  please,  a  little  more  this  way,  your  body 
turn'd  thus;   lift  up  your  head,   that  the  beauty  of 
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your  neck  may  appear,  your  breast  bare,  thus  — 
very  well,  a  little  more  —  more  yet. 

Lord  Dryhone :  What  a  pudder  is  here !  I  do  not 
like  all  this;  cannot  you  sit  as  you  should? 

Betty:  This  is  all  new  to  me,  I  never  sat  before, 
Tis  the  gentleman's  business  to  place  me,  let  him 
set  me  how  he  will. 

Ramble:  You  sit  admirable  well,  madam!  keep 
yourself  thus. 

Lord  Dryhone:  So,  sir,  pray  to  your  seat. 

Ramble:  A  little  more  towards  me,  madam,  your 
eyes  always  on  me.  I  beseech  you,  madam,  your 
looks  fix'd  to  me. 

Betty:  Now,  sir,  pray  do  not  flatter  me!  I  am 
none  of  those  w^omen,  who,  if  pictures  be  but  hand- 
some, they  care  not  whether  they  be  like  or  no ;  one 
fine  handsome  picture  might  serve'em  all;  for  all 
demand  the  same  things,  fine  feature,  and  delicate 
complexion.  For  my  part  I  desire  no  charity  at 
all,  let  my  picture  be  but  like  and  I  desire  no  more. 

Ramble:  You  are  so  rich  in  beauty,  that  the 
pencil  can  add  nothing  to  you;  it  may  possibly 
detract^  it  cannot  flatter.  Ah !  what  sweetness  is 
there!  what  charms!  I  undertake  a  bold  work  to 
represent  those  perfections.  (Talks  and  peints.)  I 
remember  a  story  of  Apelles:  Apelles  once  drew  the 
picture  of  a  mistress  of  Alexander  the  Great;  and, 
as  he  was  painting  her,  fell  so  passionately  in  love 
with  her,  that  he  was  ready  to  die.  Alexander,  out 
of  pure  generosity,  bestowed  her  upon  him.  I  could 
do  «as  Apelles  did ;  but  my  lord,  I  am  afraid  your 
lordship  will  not  prove  an  Alexander  the  Great. 
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Lord  Dryhone:  Come,  sir,  I  pray  proceed  in  your 
painting!  we  have  neither  of  us  any  business  with 
Alexander  the  Great  that  I  know  of. 

Ramble:  If  Alexander  the  Great  were  by,  he 
should  not  hinder  me  from  saying,  I  never  saw  any- 
ting  so  charming,  so... 

Lord  Dryhone:  Sir,  in  plain  terms,  you  talk  too 
much  in  my  opinion,  and  do  not  at  all  mind  your 
pencil. 

Ramble:  My  lord,  on  the  contrary,  I  discourse 
out  of  regard  to  my  pencil;  to  quicken  the  spirits, 
and  put  a  briskness  and  gaiety  in  the  face. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Crowne  has  likewise  taken 
hints  from  the  XIII^''  scene  of  Le  Sicilien. 

The  Xlir''  scene  of  Le  Sicilien  runs  as  follows: 

Hali  appears  dressed  up  as  a  Spaniard. 

Do7i  Pedre:  Que  veut  dire  cet  homme-1^?  Et 
qui  laisse  monter  les  gens  sans  nous  en  avertir? 

Hali  k  Don  Pedre:  J'entre  ici  librement;  mais 
entre  cavaliers  telle  liberte  est  permise.  Seigneur, 
suis-je  connu  de  vous? 

Don  Pedre:  Non,  seigneur. 

Hali:  Je  suis  Don  Gilles  d'Avalos;  et  Thistoire 
d'Espagne  vous  doit  avoir  instruit  de  mon  merite. 

Don  Pedre:  Souhaitez-vous  quelque  chose  de  moi? 

Hali:  Qui,  un  conseil  sur  un  fait  d'honneur.  Je 
sais  qu'en  ces  mati6res  il  est  malaise  de  trouver  un 
cavalier  plus  consomme  que  vous.  Mais  je  vous 
demande  pour  grace  que  nous  nous  tirions  k  I'^cart. 

Don  Pedre:  Nous  voil^  assez  loin. 

Adraste  a  Don  P6dre  qui  le  surprend  parlant  bas 
a  Isidore  :  J'observais  de  pr6s  la  couleur  de  ses  yeux. 
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Haliy  tirant  don  PMre  pour  Teloigner  d'Adraste 
et  d'Isidore:  Seigneur,  j'ai  re^u  un  soufflet.  Vous 
savez  ce  qu'est  un  soufflet  lorsqu'il  se  donne  k  main 
ouverte  sur  le  beau  milieu  de  la  joue.  J'ai  ce  souf- 
fle! fort  sur  le  coeur;  et  je  suis  dans  Tincertitude  si, 
pour  me  venger  de  I'affront,  je  dois  me  battre  avec 
mon  homme  ou  bien  le  faire  assassiner. 

Don  Pedre:  Assassiner,  c'est  le  plus  sQr  et  le 
plus  court  chemin.  Quel  est  votre  ennemi? 

Hali:  Parlous  bas,  s'il  vous  plait.  (Hali  tient 
Don  Pedre,  en  lui  parlant,  de  fagon  qu'il  ne  pent 
voir  Adraste.) 

Adraste  (aux  genoux  d'Isidore,  pendant  que  Don 
Pedre  et  Hali  parlent  ensemble):  Oui,  charmante 
Isidore,  mes  regards  vous  le  disent  depuis  plus  de 
deux  mois,  et  vous  les  avez  entendus;  je  vous  aime 
plus  que  tout  ce  que  Ton  pent  aimer;  et  je  n'ai  point 
d'autre  pensee,  d'autre  but,  d'autre  passion  que  d'etre 
a  vous  toute  ma  vie. 

Isidore:  Je  ne  sais  si  vous  dites  vrai,  mais  vous 
persuadez. 

Adraste:  Mais  vous  persuad6-je  jusqu'a  vous  ins- 
pirer  quelque  peu  de  bonte  pour  moi? 

Isidore:  Je  ne  crains  que  d'en  trop  avoir. 

Adraste:  En  aurez-vous  assez  pour  consentir, 
belle  Isidore,  au  dessein  que  je  vous  ai  dit? 

Isidore:  Je  ne  puis  encore  vous  le  dire. 

Adraste:  Qu'attendez-vous  pour  cela? 

Isidore:  A  me  resoudre. 

Adraste :  Ah !  quand  on  aime  bien,  on  se  resout 
bientot. 

Isidore:  Eh  bien!  allez;  oui,  j'y  consens. 
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Adraste:  Mais  consentez-vous,  dites-moi,  que  ce 
soit  d6s  ce  moment  m^me? 

Isidore:  Lorsqu'on  est  une  fois  r^solu  sur  la  chose, 
s'arrete-t  on  sur  le  temps  ? 

Don  Pedre  k  Hali :  Voil^  mon  sentiment;  et  je 
vous  baise  les  mains. 

Hali:  Seigneur,  quand  vous  aurez  regu  quelque 
soufiflet,  je  suis  homrae  aussi  de  conseil,  et  je  pourrai 
vous  rendre  la  pareille. 

Don  Pedre :  Je  vous  laisse  aller  sans  vous  recon- 
duire;  mais  entre  cavaliers  cette  liberty  est  permise. 

Adraste  a  Isidore:  Non  il  n'est  rien  qui  pulsse 
effacer  de  mon  coeur  les  tendres  t^moignages . . . 
{k  Don  P6dre,  apercevant  Adraste  qui  parle  de  pr^s 
a  Isidore) :  Je  regardais  ce  petit  trou  qu'elle  a  au 
c6t6  du  menton;  et  je  croyais  d'abord  que  ce  fut 
une  tache.  Mais  c'est  assez  pour  aujourd'hui,  nous 
finirons  une  autre  fois.  (A  Don  P6dre,  qui  veut  voir 
le  portrait) :  Non^  ne  regardez  rien  encore,  faites 
serrer  cela,  je  vous  prie.  (A  Isidore):  Et  vous,  je 
vous  conjure  de  ne  vous  reiacher  point  et  de  garder 
un  esprit  gai  pour  le  dessein  que  j'ai  d'achever  notre 
ouvrage. 

Isidore  :  Je  conserverai  pour  cela  toute  la  galte 
qu'il  faut. 

Evidently  Crowne  has  availed  himself  of  the 
above  scene  for  the  following  incident  in  his  ^'Coun- 
try  Wit". 

Enter  Merry,  runing  dressed  like  an  Attorney, 
with  a  green  bag  under  his  arm. 

Lord  Dryhone:  How,  now,  what  would  this  fellow 
here?    Who  let  him  in  without  my  acquaintance? 
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Merry :  I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon  for  my  rude 
pressing  in,  I  am  unknown  to  your  lordship,  but  I 
have  business  of  extraordinary  concern  to  your 
lordship,  which  I  must  acquaint  you  of  with  all 
speed. 

Lord  Dryhone :  Business  of  extraordinary  concern 
to  me?  What  is  it? 

Merry:  I  must  impart  it  to  your  lordship  in 
private. 

Lord  Dryhone:  We  are  private  enough  here.  I 
wont  go  out  of  the  room,  for  I  dont  like  this  picture- 
drawer. 

Merry:  Look  you,  my  lord;  ay,  this  is  it;  no 
(draws  him  aside,  and  whispers,  and  produces  several 
long  scrolls) :  this  is  not  it;  ay,  this  is  it!  no,  no,  ay, 
now  I  come  to  it. 

(Ramble  starts  from  his  feet,  and  falls  on  his 
knees  before  Betty,  watching  Lord  Drybone  still.) 

Lord  Dryhone:  I  would  thou  wert  come  to  it 
at  once. 

Ramhle:  Oh,  charming  creature!  if  you  have 
any  pity  in  your  soul,  save  the  life  of  a  poor  languish- 
ing lover,  that  has  been  dying  for  you  these  two 
months.  I  have  expressed  my  love  to  you  by  signs, 
and  you  have  regarded  them,  and  now  I  have  studied 
this  way,  to  tell  you  in  more  intelligible  manner 
how  much  I  love,  admire,  adore  you,  above  all  the 
creatures  in  the  world,  above  all  I  can  express,  and 
shall  as  long  as  I  live;  but  that  life  will  not  exceed 
this  minute,  if  you  put  me  not  instantly  out  of 
despair. 
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Betty:  I  know  you,  sir,  I  have  observed  you,  I 
confess,  and  do  further  acknowledge,  your  love  is 
not  unpleasing  to  me,  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
give  you  any  satisfaction. 

Barnhle :  If  you  say  the  word,  it  is,  and  shall 
be  possible,  nay  it  shall  be  impossible  to  hinder  it. 

Betty:  But,  sir,  I  am  a  close  prisoner,  and 
cannot  stir  out  to  save  my  own  life,  and  much  less 
yours. 

Ramble:  Now  you  speak  unkindly,  for  I  have 
seen  you  abroad. 

Betty :  It  may  be  so,  but,  like  a  prisoner  in  the 
king's  bench,  never  without  my  keeper. 

Ramble:  You  can  shake  off  your  keeper,  if  you 
please. 

Betty :  My  lord  and  I  now  are  upon  pretty  good 
terms;  where  do  you  lodge? 

Ramble    At  the  brazier's  in  the  Mall. 

Betty:  Be  within  about  two  in  the  afternoon. 

Ramble:  Divine  creature! 

Betty:  But  hope  for  nothing  but  a  visite,  for 
there  will  be  more  words  to  a  bargain  than  these. 
I  will  have  a  farther  trial  of  love,  and  I  will  have 
a  better  love  then  perhaps  you  intend. 

Ramble:  Oh,  heavenly  creature!  you  shall  have 
as  much  as  you  can  hold. 

Lord  Drybone :  How,  now,  Mr.  Painter,  what  are 
you  doing  there? 

Ramble:  Is  this  a  mole,  madam,  or  a  little  speck 
of  dirt? 

Lord  Drybone:  A  mole,  mole,  madam!  I  'Gad, 
this  same  picture-drawer. 
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Merry:  Now,  my  lord  if  the  conveyances  be 
drawn  thus. 

Lord  Dryhone:  Prithee,  ha'  done  with  thy  con- 
veyances, for  I  do  not  understand  one  word  thou 
say'st. 

Merry :  No,  my  lord  ?  look  you,  I'll  make  it  plain. 

Lord  Dryhone:  Well,  if  thou  mak'st  it  never  so 
plain,  what  is  all  this  to  me? 

Merry:  Not  to  you,  my  lord?  Why  are  not  you 
my  Lord  Buck's? 

Lord  Dryhone:  No,  nor  my  lord  Doe  neither. 

Merry :  What  a  rascal  was  the  porter  to  tell  me 
this  was  the  lord  Buck's! 

Lord  Dryhone:  What  a  rascal  was  you,  sirrah, 
to  come  to  trouble  me.  (Exit  Merry.) 

Betty  (to  Ramble) :  Begone,  my  lord  's  jealous, 
and  grows  into  choller.  If  he  grows  out  of  humour, 
our  plot  's  spoilt.    • 

Ramhle :  Well,  madam,  enough  for  once. 

Lord  Dryhone:  Yes,  sir,  and  too  much. 

Ramhle:   To-morrow  I  will  wait  on   you  again. 

Lord  Dryhone:  I  shall  desire  your  pardon,  you 
have  done  enough;  too  much  at  this  time  to  come 
here  any  more. 

Betty :  How,  no  more  ?  What,  shall  he  not  finish 
my  picture? 

Lord  Dryhone:  You  mean  my  picture.  Tis  you 
that  sit,  but  'tis  my  picture  that  must  be  drawn,  and 
in  an  ugly  shape  too. 

It  is  clear  that  Crowne  has  imitated  the  XIII"' 
scene  of  the  Sicilien-,  some  passages  are  translated 
verbatim  from  the  French.    In  Moliere's   play   Hali 
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the  servant  of  Adraste  appears  dressed  up  as  a 
Spaniard.  In  the  English  comedy,  Mr.  Ramble's  ser- 
vant Merry  makes  its  appearance  in  the  disguise  of 
an  attorney.  Both  pretend  to  have  urgent  business 
with  the  old  gentleman,  in  order  to  detract  his 
attention  from  the  proceedings  of  their  respective 
masters.  It  is  evident  that  Crowne  has  copied  this 
incident  from  Moliere.  The  French  poet  has  indeed 
been  his  model  for  the  whole  painting  scene ;  but  he 
has  given  an  English  touch  to  the  characters ;  under 
his  hand  Don  Pedre,  Isidore  and  Adraste  have  become 
Restoration  types. 

Don  Pedre  is  a  noble  Sicilian  gentleman,  whilst 
Lord  Dryhone  is  a  licentious  old  English  lord.  Isidore 
is  a  young  innocent  slave,  whom  Don  P6dre  has 
bought  whether  she  liked  it  or  not. 

Betty  is  the  typical  Restoration  prostitute,  who 
lives  with  Lord  Drybone,  because  he  lets  her  have 
as  many  fine  dresses  and  jewels  as  she  likes. 

Adraste  is  a  French  gentleman,  who  is  sincerely 
in  love  with  the  fair  Isidore.  His  intentions  are  those 
of  an  honest  man. 

Ramble  is  a  wild  young  English  wit.  He  is  en- 
gaged to  a  virtuous  young  lady  and  his  sole  object 
in  carrying  on  an  intrigue  with  Betty  is  to  add  a 
new  link  to  his  chain  of  galant  adventures. 


THE  ENGLISH  FRIAR. 


Crownes  fortunes  had  not  improved  in  the  reign 
of  James  II  who  never  showed  any  favour  to  his 
Protestant  subjects.  Had  our  dramatist  chosen  to 
abjure  the  Protestant  faith,  his  star  would  doubtless 
have  risen;  but  the  son  of  the  Independent  Minister 
felt  no  inclination  to  become  an  apostate,  he  was 
no  trimmer.  James  II  has  commenced  his  reign  with 
a  large  amount  of  public  good  will,  but  soon  his 
obvious  determination  to  force  Popery  upon  the 
country  caused  him  to  lose  the  confidence  of  his 
subjects  and  consequently  his  crown.  When  after  three 
years  of  misgovernment  he  made  some  efforts  to  con- 
ciliate his  wronged  subjects,  it  was  too  late.  His  fate 
Avas  sealed;  William  was  making  preparations  for 
an  expedition  to  England.  In  vain  had  James  put 
forth  a  proclamation  in  which  he  declared  himself 
willing  to  make  great  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  con- 
cord. All  his  efforts  could  not  bring  him  back  the 
hearts  of  his  people.  What  reliance  indeed  could  be 
placed  on  the  promises  of  this  unjust,  unforgiving 
monarch?  William  landed  at  Torbay  on  the  5  of  No- 
vember 1688  and  his  arrival  was  hailed  by  all  English- 
men who  had  trembled  for  the  laws  and  liberties  of 
their  country.  Crowne  was  among  those  who  had  no 
partiality  for  priestly  dominion.  In  1690  he  published 
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a  comedy,  entitled  The  English  Friar  or  the  Town 
Sparlcs,  in  which  he  put  forth  the  danger  to  which 
Protestantism  had  been  exposed  under  the  Popish 
monarch.  It  was  no  longer  unsafe  to  speak  or  write 
against  the  errors  and  falsehoods  of  Rome  and  her 
priests.  "To  James  policy  the  English  Roman  Catho- 
lics owed  three  years  of  lawless  and  insolent  triumph 
and  hundert  and  forty  years  of  subjection  and  de- 
gradation", says  Macauley.  Some  very  sharp  censures 
w^ere  directed  against  Popery.  Our  dramatist  felt 
sure  of  carrying  the  taste  of  the  larger  part  of  his 
audiences  with  him  in  laying  open  the  pernicious 
practices  of  the  priesthood  in  those  dark  days  "w^hen 
baseness  of  spirit  was  called  Christian  fortitude". 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Crowne  was  indebted 
to  Moliere's  Tartufe  for  the  ground  work  of  this  co- 
medy, but  at  the  same  time  he  has  added  incidents 
of  his  own  invention  and  the  characters  are  evidently 
drawn  from  the  social  life  of  that  day.  The  English 
Friar,  taken  as  a  whole,  differs  from  the  French 
play  insomuch  as  Moliere's  object  was  to  expose 
hypocrisy  in  general,  whilst  Crownes  comedy  may 
be  considered  as  a  political  drama,  being  directed 
against  the  court  of  James  II  in  particular  and  a 
satire  on  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  general.  Tartufe 
is  a  comedy  of  character,  whilst  the  ^^ English  Friar'' 
is  essentially  a  comedy  of  manner. 

In  1670  Mathew  Medhourney  an  actor  in  the  Duke 
of  York's  Theatre  had  produced  a  revision  of  Mo- 
liere's Tartufe  entitled  :  Tartufe,  or  the  French  Puri- 
tan. It  was  acted  in  the  Theatre  Royal  and  received 
much  applause.    Whether   Crowne    was    acquainted 
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with  this  production  or  not  is  of  little  moment,  there 
being  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  perused  Moliere's 
comedies  in  the  original  text. 

In  1664  Moliere  had  produced  the  first  three 
acts  of  his  ^'Tartufe".  The  play  met  with  much 
opposition  and  was  prohibited  by  the  King.  In  the 
beginning  of  1669  the  royal  prohibition  was  with- 
drawn and  in  the  month  of  February  the  piece  was 
performed. 

We  know  that  the  great  French  dramatist  had 
recourse  to  older  authors  for  his  plots,  according  to 
his  maxim:  ^'Je  prends  mon  bien  ou  je  le  trouve.'' 
Which  has  been  the  source  of  the  Tartufe?  It  has 
been  taken  for  granted  that  the  prototype  of  the 
French  hypocrite  is  to  be  found  in  the  Ipocrito  which 
Pietro  Aretino  had  produced  in  1542. 

Moland  in  his  work  Moliere  et  la  com4die  italienne 
(p.  210  ff.)  and  Marenholz  in  Leben  und  WerJce  Moliere's 
vom  Standpunhte  der  heutigen  Wissenschaft  (Franz, 
Studien  1881,  II.  Band,  p.  154  ftV)  still  adhere  to  this 
opinion.  But  already  Menard  in  his  edition  of  Les 
grands  ecrivains  de  la  France  supposes  that  there 
aught  to  be  a  more  ancient  source  for  the  Tartufe. 

The  first  who  has  investigated  the  point  was 
Achille  Neri  (vide  Giornale  storico  della  lett.  italiana^ 
1883,  Vol.  I,  p.  75).  Neri  was  the  first  to  find  the 
collection  of  Flamino  Scala,  The  collection  was 
printed  1611  in  Venice  under  the  little  of  '^/Z  Teatro 
delle  Favole  rappresentative  ovvero  la  ricreazione  co- 
mica,  boscareccia  e  tragica  divisa  in  cinqua7ita  gior- 
nate".  (There  is  a  copy  in  the  Konigliche  Bibliothek 
in  Berlin.) 
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The  author  was  the  director  of  the  Gelosi,  an 
Italian  company  of  actors.  In  1576  the  Gelosi  were 
invited  to  come  to  Paris  by  Henrij  11.  The  comedies 
of  this  collection  are  not  written  down  entirely,  they 
are  only  sketches,  socalled  Scenarj  or  Canevas,  and 
belong  to  the  "Comedia  delF  arte". 

Nr.  31  is  entitled  II  Pedante. 

The  prologue  informs  us  that  Pantalonej  a  rich 
Venetian  merchant,  has  a  beatiful  wife,  with  whom 
he  is  often  at  variance  on  account  of  his  disso- 
lute life. 

Cataldo,  the  Pedante  who  is  the  governor  of 
Pantalone's  son  Orazio  acts  as  mediator  between 
husband  and  wife.  He  takes  advantage  of  his  posi- 
tion and  tries  to  seduce  the  wife  of  his  patron.  Isa- 
hella  pretends  to  fall  in  with  his  wishes  but  initiates 
her  husband  and  the  Pedante  is  dismasked  and  pu- 
nished. 

The  acting  persons  are  Pantalone,  Isabella,  moglie; 
Orazio,  figlio ;  PedroUno,  servo ;  Graziano,  dottore ; 
Flaminia,  figlia;  Fabrizio,  figlio;  giovine  Sbarhato; 
Burattino,  servo;  Cataldo,  pedante  d'Orazio:  cap. 
Spavento,  forestiero;  Arlecchino,  servo.  Peter  Toldo, 
in  ^'Figaro  et  ses  origines",  Mailand,  1893,  p.  176, 
speaking  of  the  Pedante,  says :  "Ce  P6dant,  qui  a 
bien  Pair  d'avoir  inspire  Moliere,  est  devenu  un  per- 
sonnage  fort  important  dans  la  maison  de  Pantalone, 
en  affichant  des  sentiments  de  vertu  et  de  religion 
qu'il  est  fort  loin  de  poss6der." 

The  next  to  take  up  the  point  was  W.  Vollhardt. 
He  has  reprinted  the  whole  scenario  in  the  XCF**  Vol. 
of  Herig's  Archiv,  1894. 
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He  likewise  gives  the  contents  of  the  Prologue 
and  is  convinced  that  "II  Pedante"  was  the  source 
for  the  'Tartufe". 

He  points  out  the  influence  which  the  Italian 
comedy  has  had  on  Moliere.  The  action  in  both  the 
plays  is  indeed  similar  to  a  certain  point;  most  of 
the  characters  are  the  same.  But  when  we  compare 
the  tw^o  comedies  we  will  soon  find  out  that  Moliere's 
production  is  superior  to  the  Italian  one. 

The  French  poet  has  left  out  all  the  characters 
and  incidents  which  w^ould  break  the  unity  of  the 
piece.  Other  characters  have  been  remodelled  to  suit 
the  more  refined  taste  of  the  French  Court. 

Isabella^  the  passionate  Italian  woman,  has  become 
Elvire,  the  model  of  discretion.  Out  of  PedroUno  the 
impertinent  servant,  Moliere  has  formed  Dorinej  the 
pert  French  maid.  Orgon  is  decidedly  an  improv- 
ment,  compared  with  Pantalone  who  repels  us  by  his 
dissolute  tendencies.  But  it  is  especially  the  principal 
character,  namely  the  Tartufe  w^hich  has  undergone 
a  favorable  change  with  Moliere.  He  is  no  longer  the 
insignifiant,  half  comical  Pedante;  he  is  now  a 
cunning  hypocrite  and  an  impostor,  who  wears  his 
cloak  most  artfully. 

Tomo  Matie  has  again  treated  the  subject  in 
Studien  zur  vergleichenden  Liter atu7*gescMchte,  Band  I, 
1901.  He  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  his  predecessors. 

We  are  informed  that  a  company  of  Italian 
actors  w^as  in  England  in  1577  (vide  Pierre  Toldo 
^Tigaro  et  ses  origines",  p.  163).  Still  it  is  not 
likely  that  Crowne  has  drawn  from  the  Italian  source. 
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We  find  no  trace  of  Scala's  collection  in  England. 
Other  dramatists  would  doubtless  have  drawn  from 
it,  if  there  had  been  such  a  source  in  England  at 
that  time.  We  know  that  most  of  the  leading  dra- 
matists had  recourse  to  Moliere  for  their  plots,  we 
know  that  Crowne  has  derived  part  of  the  plot  of  his 
Country  Wit  from  the  French  master,  and  therefore 
we  need  hardly  search  for  a  more  ancient  source  of 
the  English  Friar. 

In  complying  with  the  prevailing  taste,  ('rowne 
multiplied  incidents  thus  producing  that  intricacy  of 
plotwhichwas  considered  indispensable  for  an  effectual 
comedy. 

The  contents  of  the  '^English  Friar''  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows.  Lord  Wiseman  who  has  a  great 
aversion  against  friars  and  priests  is  in  love  with 
Laura,  Lord  Stately  s  eldest  daughter.  Her  father,  a 
proud  conceited  courtier  flatters  the  Roman  catholic 
priests,  especially  Father  Finical  a  friar  of  the  con- 
vent of  St.  James.  He  thus  endeavours  to  receiv^e 
the  much  covetted  blue  ribband  of  the  garter,  the 
disposal  of  which  lies  within  the  power  of  the  friars. 
Lord  Wiseman  who  is  convinced  of  the  knavery  of 
the  priesthood  desires  him  to  break  up  his  friendship 
with  the  Father.  Lord  Stately  refuses  to  do  so,  and 
consequently  they  fall  out. 

Airy  is  a  young  woman  who  was  formerly  kept 
by  Lord  Wiseman. 

She  wants  to  convince  him  of  Lauras  falseness. 
By  her  devices  he  meets  Ranter  a  young  debauch 
of  quality  in  the  room  of  Lord  Stately's  daughter; 
there  ensues  a  rupture  between  Laura  and  Lord  Wise- 
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man,  which  however  is  followed  by  a  speedy  recon- 
ciliation. Laura  professes  to  be  cured  of  her  foolish 
coquetry.  Lord  Wiseman  arranges  a  marriage  be- 
tween Airy  and  young  Rauter  and  Mr.  Bellamour^ 
Lord  Wiseman's  friend  has  gained  the  good  graces 
of  Julia,  Lord  Stately's  younger  daughter.  But  before 
the  weddings  take  place,  Lord  Stately  is  to  be  con- 
vinced of  Father  FinicaLs  roguery.  Sir  Thomas  Cre- 
dulous, the  Protestant  husband  of  a  Roman  catholic 
wife,  who  has  long  counterfeited  sickness  in  order 
to  unmask  Father  Finical,  has  arranged  the  whole 
plot.  Pansy,  a  waiting  woman,  is  the  means  to  bring- 
about  the  final  catastrophe,  she  having  the  same 
part  in  the  comedy  as  Elvire  has  in  the  Tartufe. 
Sir  Thomas  pretends  to  go  out  of  town  by  the  doc- 
tor's orders.  Nobody  is  to  stay  behind  but  Pansy, 
whom  Father  Finical  has  long  endeavoured  to  seduce. 
When  he  hears  that  she  is  alone  in  the  house  he 
does  not  fail  to  run  into  the  trap  laid  for  him.  He 
is  surprised  by  Sir  Thomas,  his  wife,  Lord  Stately, 
Lord  Wiseman,  Lady  Pinchgut  and  the  rest  of  his 
lady-admirers. 

Crowne  is  indebted  to  Moliere  for  the  general 
idea  of  this  play.  The  plot  in  the  main  is  indeed 
suggested  by  Moliere's  ^Tartufe".  But  in  carrying- 
out  the  idea,  our  dramatist  has  followed  an  essen- 
tially different  plan. 

The  main  character  in  the  English  comedy  is 
Father  Finical,  whose  prototype  is  doubtless  Tartufe, 
the  hero  in  Moliere's  never  dying  comedy.  But 
with  Crowne  the  layman  Tartufe  who  goes  to  church 
every  day  and  attracts  the  attention  of  the  congre- 
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gation  by  his  ardent  prayers  becomes  k  Roman  catholic 
priest,  a  friar  of  St.  James.  There  is  a  wide  difference 
in  the  positions  of  the  two  heroes.  Tartufe  appears 
only  in  the  S""**  act.  But  we  know  him  from  the 
beginning,  for  everybody  speaks  of  him.  We  know 
that  he  was  a  beggar  before  Orgon  became  his  patron, 
^^un  gueux,  qui  n'avait  pas  de  souliers,  et  dont  Thabit 
entier  valait  bien  six  deniers",  so  Dorine  informs 
us.  We  know  that  he  is  greedy  :  ^'11  mange  autant 
que  six."  He  is  already  represented  as  a  hypocrite: 
^'11  passe  pour  un  saint  dans  votre  fantaisie;  tout 
son  fait,  croyez-moi,  n'est  rien  qu'hypocrisie." 

Father  Finical  puts  in  his  appearance  in  the 
2°*^  act.  No  grave  faults  have  been  laid  to  his  charge 
as  yet.  All  that  we  know  of  him  is  that  he  is  ^'a  very 
pretty  Father",  "a  handsome  young  Father,  who  has 
great  sway  at  Court  o'the  woman's  side".  He  is  said 
to  be  a  ^Qap  priest,  the  loved,  sick,  washed,  clean, 
combed,  curled  shock  of  the  ladies". 

He  does  not  live  upon  the  bounty  of  a  private 
gentleman.  His  pernicious  attention  is  not  limited  to 
one  family.  His  benefactor  indeed  is  the  Court,  is  the 
monarch  of  whose  Church  the  Father  is  a  servant. 
He  is  willing  to  rob  all  such  persons  as  have  a 
wish  to  be  robbed  by  the  insatiable  Church  of  Rome 
in  general,  and  by  the  convent  of  St.  James  in  par- 
ticular. 

The  French  hypocrite  has  two  plans :  He  wants 
to  rise  his  social  position  and  he  tries  to  seduce  the 
wife  of  his  benefactor.  Finical  is  a  member  of  the 
convent  of  St.  James,  he  is  not  a  destitute  layman. 
He  does  not  go  out  of  his   way  to   enrich  himself. 
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He  is  content  to  secure  to  his  convent  the  estate 
of  the  dying.  He  takes  advantage  of  the  ambition  of 
an  empty-headed  courtier  to  swindle  him  out  of 
3000  pounds,  but  all  this  for  the  benefit  of  his  Order. 
^'Religious  men  have  no  separate  interests,  what's 
given  to  a  single  person  of  an  Order,  is  given  to  the 
whole  Order;  and  the  truth  is,  what's  given  to  an 
Order  is  given  to  the  Church."  He  lays  a  heavy  fine 
upon  Lady  Princhgut  for  starving  her  servants.  When 
her  coachman  wants  a  share  of  the  fine,  Finical 
tells  him  that  the  money  is  for  the  convent,  "she 
disgrac'd  us,  therefore  we  have  made  her  give  us 
satisfaction,  and  giving  us  satisfaction  we  give  her 
absolution". 

Tartufe  at  first  announces  doctrines,  which  we 
would  rather  impute  to  an  austere  Puritan,  to  a  member 
of  Port-Royal  perhaps,  than  to  an  adherent  of  the 
Order  of  Jesus. 

In  the  1'^  act  Dorine  says  of  him :  "S'il  ne  faut  ecou- 
ter  et  croire  a  ses  maximes,  on  ne  pent  faire  rien  qu'on 
ne  fasse  de  crime."  But  in  the  5*^  scene  of  the  4*^  act 
he  displays  such  casuistical  doctrines  as  lead  us  to 
believe  that  he  takes  his  view  from  the  Order,  which 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  own  influence  had 
lowered  the  standard  of  morality.  He  says  to  Elvire : 
"Je  puis  vous  dissiper  ces  craintes  ridicules,  Madame, 
et  je  sais  I'art  de  lever  les  scrupules.  Le  ciel  defend, 
de  vrai,  certains  contentements;  mais  on  trouve  avec 
lui  des  accommodements.  Selon  divers  besoins,  il  est 
une  science,  d'6tendre  les  liens  de  notre  conscience, 
et  de  rectifier  le  mal  de  Taction  avec  la  puret6  de 
notre  intention." 
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Then  again:  "Le  scandale  du  monde  est  ce  qui 
fait  Toffense,  et  ce  n'est  pas  pecher  que  p^cher  en 
silence." 

Finical  displays  casuistic  principles  from  the 
1"*  act  to  the  last :  '^It  has  ever  been  a  holy  stra- 
tagem o'  priests  to  pretend  to  more  power  over  the 
flesh,  than  perhaps  mortal  man  can  attain  in  his 
life."  ..."We  therefore  to  keep  ourselves  in  venera- 
tion carry  saint-like  chastity,  or  at  least  the  image 
of  it  before  us.  And  though,  like  the  bearers  o'my 
Lord-Mayor's  pageants,  we  may  have  many  a  secret 
foul  step,  we  must  keep  our  pageant  pure,  for  that 
is  seen,  we  are  hid."  ..."We  priests  are  forc'd  to 
appear  in  many  shapes,  yet  are  we  holy  priests 
still,  and  our  frauds  holy,  being  for  holy  ends." 

Father  Finical  is  not  so  black  as  the  French 
hypocrite.  He  is  a  Jesuit,  we  know  the  meaning  of 
this  word. 

He  has  the  virtues  and  vices  of  that  Order, 
although  the  latter  may  be  more  prominent  with  him. 
There  is  a  strange  mixture  of  good  and  evil  in  the 
character  of  those  Brethren.  Father  Finical  is  one 
of  those  who  will  promote  the  interest  of  their  reli- 
gion by  all  means,  lawful  or  not.  He  belongs  to  the 
Society  which  has  relaxed  the  laws  of  true  religion 
in  order  to  advance  the  interest  of  their  own  reli- 
gion, which  often  was  the  interest  of  their  Order. 

Tartufe  is  a  down-right  rascal,  who  after  having 
swindled  himself  into  the  confidence  of  a  honest 
man  endeavours  to  drive  away  his  son,  to  seduce 
his  wife  and  finally  to  ruin  and  imprison  his  bene- 
factor. 
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Father  Finical  is  content  to  court  the  waiting- 
woman  of  one  of  his  numerous  lady-admirers. 

Father  Finical  is  altogether  a  more  important 
personage  than  the  Tartufe  whose  influence  does  not 
reach  beyond  the  family  in  which  he  is  esta- 
blished. 

Father  Finical  is  a  favourite  at  Court,  he  is  the 
petted  darling  of  many  a  pious  lady;  he  is  made  a 
Bishop,  thus  obtaining  a  still  greater  influence. 

Tartufe  is  greedy,  so  is  Finical  ...^^he  has  a 
weak  stomach  and  can't  make  a  meal,  unless  he 
has  a  dozen  pretty  dishes  to  piddle  upon."  ...^^He 
can't  keep  fasting  days  for  he  is  of  a  tender  consti- 
tution." 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  Father  Finical  was 
in  ten  ted  for  a  portrait  of  Father  Petre,  who  was  the 
chief  representative  of  the  Jesuits  at  Whitehall. 
He  was  made  Clerk  of  the  Closet  to  King  James 
and  in  1687  he  was  sworn  Privy-Counselor,  to  the 
great  disgust  of  the  whole  nation.  He  seems  to  have 
acted  a  similar  part  in  England  as  Pere  Lachaise  in 
France.  He  is  said  to  have  been  ambitious,  vain 
and  covetous,  but  not  lacking  courtly  manners.  — 
Whether  Father  Finical  was  intended  for  Father 
Petre  or  not  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Crowne  had  some  remembrance  of  Tartufe 
when  he  was  drawing  the  character  of  Finical.  At 
the  same  time  he  has  not  followed  his  prototype  in 
a  slavish  way. 

The  scene  which  ends  with  the  unmasking  of 
Father  Finical  is  an  imitation  of  act  V  of  the 
''Tartufe". 
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Crowne  has  created  two  characters  which  are 
based  on  the  Orgon  of  Moliere,  namely  Lord  Stately 
and  Lady  Credulous.  Lord  Stately's  part  resembles 
most  to  that  of  Orgon,  but  his  character  is  essentielly 
different  from  that  of  the  French  dupe.  Orgon  is 
narrowminded,  he  is  weak,  he  is  obstinate,  easy  to 
impose  upon,  but  he  courts  Tartufe  for  no  selfish 
motives  of  his  own;  he  loves  him,  he  thinks  him 
the  best  of  men.  ^^Mon  fr^re",  says  he  to  Cleante, 
"vous  seriez  charm6  de  le  connaitre...,  c'est  un 
homme  qui...  ah!...   un  homme,   un   homme,   enfin!" 

Lord  Stately  is  a  vain  Court  slave,  standing 
greatly  on  his  dignity.  He  despises  Popery,  he  only 
courts  priests  and  friars  to  promote  his  own  interests 
at  Court. 

'^Sir,  they  are  great  favourites,"  says  he  to 
Lord  Wiseman,  "else  I  would  despise  'em.  I  hate 
Jack  Presbyter  as  much  as  I  do  the  Pope,  but  since 
it  is  in  the  will  of  superiors  to  have  it  otherwise,  I 
have  the  manners  to  submit.''  The  comedy  offers  a 
picture  of  the  time,  then  not  very  remote,  when  the 
monarch  endeavoured  to  humble  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  order  to  elevate  the  Church  of  Rome.  To 
be  a  Protestant  w^as  then  the  greatest  drawback  to 
royal  favour.  Many  a  Protestant  thought  it  wise  to 
court  the  religion  of  his  sovereign.  It  was  a  time 
when  even  statesmen,  Sunderland  for  instance,  found 
it  expedient  to  abjure  the  Protestant  faith  in  order 
to  gain  the  royal  confidence.  It  was  the  time  which 
witnessed  the  fall  of  the  Hydes.  Their  only  crime 
was  to  oppose  the  Church,  which  to  James  opinion 
was  the  only  one  in  which  salvation  might  be  found. 
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Crowne  may  have  met  many  a  Lord  Stately  in 
those  days. 

Lady  Credulous  is  a  very  amusing  character. 
She  has  the  same  blind  admiration  for  Finical  as 
Orgon  has  for  his  Tartufe.  She  would  live  upon 
bread  and  water  and  give  all  her  possessions  to  the 
Father.  The  dramatis  personse  state  her  as  being 
a  bigotted  Papist.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how 
such  a  devoted  member  of  the  Roman  Church  came 
to  be  bound  in  wedlock  to  a  heretic.  However  she 
has  done  all  she  could  to  brig  her  consort  into  the 
bosom  of  the  ^True  Church"^  and  to  her  great  joy 
he  has  given  her  proofs  of  his  conversion.  She  is 
entirely  taken  in  by  the  priests,  she  dotes  on  Father 
Finical.  Although  she  is  fond  of  her  husband,  the 
Father's  welfare  is  her  first  consideration.  She  be- 
lieves her  husband  to  be  dying,  but  she  first  enquires 
after  the  Father's  health  when  she  comes  home.  He 
must  be  served  first,  he  must  have  the  room  that  is 
^'pleasant  and  airy",  "the  room  within  is  close  and 
choaky,  we'll  carry  Sir  Thomes  thither".  This  reminds 
us  of  Orgon  in  the  5*^  scene  of  the  1'*  act.  When 
Dorine  gives  the  news  of  his  wife's  illness  he  expresses 
his  sympathy  by  enquiring  after  Tartufe.  "Et  Tar- 
tufe?" It  is  quite  as  difficult  to  convince  Lady  Cre- 
dulous of  her  favourite's  baseness  as  it  is  to  prove 
to  Orgon  that  Tartufe  is  imposing  on  him.  If  she 
saw  him  in  the  very  act  of  transgressing  she  whould 
think  it  were  the  devil,  she  says.  Her  husband  Sir 
Thomas  pretends  to  be  sick  in  order  to  dismask  Finical. 

The  character  of  Lord  Wiseman  is  of  Crowne's 
own    invention,    who    in    the    person    of   this   loyal 
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Englishman  gives  vent  to  his  own  opinions.  His  part 
in  the  play  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Cleante 
In  the  Tartufe.  The  noble  lord  has  a  great  aversion  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood;  he  is  anxious  for  the 
liberties  of  his  country  which  are  at  stake.  He  makes 
no  pretence  to  flatter  the  religion  of  the  king.  Such 
men  were  indeed  to  be  found  in  an  age  which 
witnessed  the  trial  of  the  seven  Bishops. 

Crowne  was  not  obliged  to  go  to  France  for  a 
prototype  of  Laura,  Lord  Stately's  eldest  daughter. 
Her  character  is  evidently  drawn  from  the  social 
life  of  that  age,  from  a  society  in  which  virtue  had 
a  semblance  of  Puritanism.  Laura  is  described  as 
being  a  great  coquette.  Modesty  was  indeed  a  feature 
not  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  society  ladies  of  that 
time.  Ladies  of  the  highest  rank  thought  nothing  of 
indulging  in  frolics  which  would  to-day  hardly  be 
considered  in  keeping  with  their  station  in  life.  One 
day  Miss  Jennings,  one  of  the  maids  of  honour,  who 
afterwards  became  duchess  of  Tyrconnel  dressed  up 
as  an  orange  girl  and  sold  oranges  in  the  play- 
house. We  are  informed  that  the  queen  herself  did 
not  consider  it  improper  to  go  to  a  fair,  dressed  up 
like  a  country  lass. 

The  character  of  Julia,  Lord  Stately's  younger 
daughter  is  a  mere  sketch.  So  is  that  of  Pansy  by 
whose  means  the  unmasking  of  the  Father  is  brought 
about.  Although  her  role  corresponds  to  that  of  Elmre 
in  the  Tartufe,  her  position  is  a  very  different  one. 
She  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  judicious,  refined 
wife  of  Orgon.  Her  part  indeed  is  not  a  prominent 
one.    She  is  the  tool  of  her  master,   Sir  Thomas,   it 
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is  he  who  arranges  the  cunning  plot,  she  only  plays 
the  part  in  it,  which  he  assigns  to  her. 

The  character  of  Airy  is  also  English  growth ; 
it  is  in  keeping  with  the  age  which  witnessed  the 
conquests  of  Lady  Castlemaine,  of  Nell  Gwynn  and 
of  other  court  prostitutes. 

Lady  Pinchgut  and  her  half-starved  servants 
make  up  a  very  amusing  by-concernment.  The  au- 
thor in  drawing  this  character  may  have  had  some 
remembrance  of  Harpagon  the  hero  of  Moliere's  Avare. 
The  noble  lady  has  many  features  of  Harpagon. 
She  locks  up  the  liveries  of  her  servants  in  her  closet, 
they  are  only  to  wear  them  when  company  is 
expected.  Harpagon's  servants  are  not  to  put  on 
their  good  clothes  before  they  see  the  visitors  coming. 
Lady  Pinchgut's  horses  are  unable  to  draw  a  coach, 
because  they  are  so  badly  fed.  She  locks  up  the 
oats  in  her  closet  and  makes  them  keep  fasting  days. 
This  reminds  us  of  Harpagon  whose  horses  have 
to  live  upon  the  same  sparing  diet.  He  too  makes 
them  keep  fasting  days  and  is  beaten  by  his 
coachman  for  robbing  the  oats  of  his  ow^n  horses 
at  night. 

I  may  yet  mention  Ranter  whom  the  Dramatis 
PersonaB  introduce  as  "sl  young  debauch  of  quality". 
He  is  the  worthy  representative  of  a  society  which 
tolerated  the  excesses  of  men  like  Rochester. 

This  nobleman  is  said  to  have  been  drunk  for 
five  years  together,  and  his  manners  are  described 
as  being  those  of  a  mountebank.  ^Trofligacy",  says 
Macauley,  "was  like  the  oak  leave  on  the  29  of  May, 
the  badge  of  a  cavalier  and  Highchurchman.'' 
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Ranter's  manners  and  conversation  are  such  as 
would  not  be  tolerated  to-day  among  decent  people. 
His  father,  an  old  bully,  and  Didlman  are  fit  com- 
pany for  this  young  roisterer. 

The  worthy  trio  never  speaks  without  uttering 
ribaldry. 

In  1717  Gibber  produced  a  comedy  with  a  similar 
object  to  that  of  Crowne. 

It  was  entitled  the  Nonjuror  and  was  acted  with 
great  success  at  Drury-Lane.  It  is  founded  on  Mo- 
Uere's  Tartufe,  but  Gibber  is  indebted  to  Crowne  for 
many  hints.  Father  Finical  becomes  a  bishop,  so  does 
Dr.  Wolff.  Finical  courts  the  waiting-woman,  Wolft 
the  mistress,  but  both  are  detected  in  a  similar  way. 
The  Nonjuror  was  more  successful  than  the  English 
Friar,  but  it  is  inferior  as  a  comedy,  it  is  dull,  whilst 
Crownes  play  is  very  amusing.  The  Nonjuror  was 
altered  by  Bickerstaffe  in  1760  and  performed  at 
Drury-Lane  under  the  title  of  the  Hypocrite.  The 
hero  is  called  Dr.  Cantwell  and  Bickerstaffe  has  intro- 
duced the  new  character  of  Maw^worm,  a  devoted 
attendant  upon  Dr.  Cantwell.  Bickerstaffe  has  likewise 
added  the  old  lady  Lambert,  to  whom  he  assigned 
the  part  of  ilf°*«  Pernelle  in  Moliere's  Tartufe.  The 
play  was  frequently  acted  in  the  18***  and  19***  cen- 
turies. 


